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VICTORY 


Winsor & Newton wish to 

announce that certain of their 
Raw Materials are needed for 
Defense Purposes. At the same 
time, the demand for-their Artists’ 
Materials in the Drawing Offices 
of Industrial Firms engaged in 
War Work is growing rapidly. 


In these circumstances, some 
shortages may be inevitable for 
the time being, but they would 
like their many customers in the 
U. S. A. to know that they are 
still doing their best to supply 
them with fine Colours and 
Brushes, but obviously all Defense 
Interests must come first. 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS MAKE THE BEST OF | 3 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. WHY NOT GIVE THEM | 3 
THIS YEAR? IN DOING THIS, KEEP OUR AD- |& x 
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The Johnson Semi-Automatic Military Rifle, illus- 
trated by courtesy of Johnson Automatics, Inc. 
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HIGGINS American Drawing Inks — for speed and accuracy COLOR RANGE 


The razor-edged sharpness of line that is characteristic of drawings made with Higgins American 4 


India Ink saves time and temper when both are precious. For more than 60 years draftsmen have 
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used Higgins to insure accuracy and permanence for their creative efforts. Use of Higgins Waterproof y} 4 
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cleaning with carbon tetrachloride. ‘i 
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This poster by GEORGE MAAS, 48 Horatio St., New York, won the award for Theme E in the 


NATIONAL WAR POSTER COMPETITION 
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A Review of the National War Poster Competition 


MATLAChH PRICE 





A great harvest of posters was 
brought in by the National War 
Poster Competition now showing at 
the Museum of Modern Art: a 
competition of outstanding impor- 
tance in the Art-in-War effort. And 
now it is our interesting duty to 
review the results and to make a 
few comments outside the immedi- 
ate area represented by the awards. 
Among other interesting aspects 
of this competition, by the way, is 
a marked absence of well-known 
names. Evidently the competition 
stimulated and brought out a host 
of very promising new people. Re- 
calling the output of the first 
World War, only a few new names 
came to light, and there were a 
great many posters by the most 
prominent artists, some of which 
posters were good and some not at 
all—as posters. 

The program of the Artists for 
Victory competition was an excel- 
lent one, both comprehensive and 
well-prepared. Its advice and sug- 
gestions to competitors was sound, 
helpful and clearly presented. Cer- 
tainly this competition did not 
suffer from the initial misfortune 
of the carelessly written or am- 
biguous type of program which has 
betrayed so many competitors in 
other competitions. 

For the benefit of readers who 
may not have had the opportunity 
of reading the program, and be- 
cause any poster competition needs 
to be evaluated in terms of its pro- 
gram, a few salient points are here 
given in digest form. In the pre- 
amble: “The contest should prove 
that the visual message is still the 
most potent medium for reaching 
the public. It should demonstrate 
that the overwhelming art re- 
sources in this country can be 
applied usefully to winning the 
war.” An interesting item of gen- 
eral information: “Artists for Vic- 
tory ... is attempting to serve 
here as a clearing house for all 
artists throughout the country who 
are desirous of contributing to the 
war effort.” Endorsement of the 
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competition was given by the Of- 
fice of War Information, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Treasury 
Department and the War Produc- 
tion Board. Prizes: Nine $300 
prizes were awarded in the form of 
three $100 Series E War Bonds 
for each winning poster on the 
eight themes: (two for theme H). 
A distinguished jury was ap- 
pointed, explicit eligibility rules 
outlined, anonymity of competitors 
was maintained. 

The first four themes were spon- 
sored by and prizes for them 
awarded by R. Hoe & Company, 
who also guarantees their repro- 
duction. The other four themes 
were sponsored by the Council for 
Democracy, with prize donors to be 
announced. The additional prize for 
Theme H was given by The Inter- 
national Business Machines Cor- 
poration. Reproduction and use of 
other designs submitted are en- 
couraged and may be carried out 
by the Government or private in- 
dustry by arrangement with Art- 
ists for Victory. 

In order to make effective com- 
parisons or evaluations of the prize 
winners, or other posters in this 
competition, it is particularly im- 
portant to know and to keep in 
mind the eight stipulated themes: 

Theme A—Production 

Theme B—War Bonds 

Theme C—The Nature of the 
Enemy 

Theme D—Loose Talk 

Theme E—Slave World—or Free 
World? 

Theme F—The People are on the 
March 

Theme G—“Deliver us from Evil” 

Theme H—Sacrifice 


On Theme A, five specific slogans 
were given; on Theme D, six 
specific slogans were given; on 
Theme H, four specific slogans 
were given. In the program presen- 
tation, the purpose of each poster 
was clearly stated, and helpful ad- 
vice given under the head: “Think 
in these terms.” The advice was, 


and is, excellent and well-stated, 
and, in view of the number of war 
posters already produced with no 
apparent content of objective 
thinking, the inclusion of this fea- 
ture should not have been ill- 
received by anyone. 

Actually this feature of the pro- 
gram has been both criticized and 
commended. Those who feel that 
this may have arbitrarily channeled 
the artists’ thinking contend that 
these prescribed themes tended to 
regiment the artists’ performance 
in a way incompatible with creative 
art. Perhaps. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that up to a certain 
point, reasonable restriction should 
work to the artists’ advantage. So 
many poster “ideas” are vague, 
inept, ambiguous or entirely fail 
to make sense, that artists who 
were not keenly idea-minded were 
saved from the pitfall of losing out 
because of an unacceptable idea. 
We may well feel that artists who 
are not idea-minded shouldn’t at- 
tempt to design posters at all, yet 
the list of acceptable ideas, or 
themes, insured in advance a maxi- 
mum number of usable posters. 
The contention might be that, al- 
though the list of themes and idea- 
slogans was both varied and com- 
prehensive in range, a stray genius 
might have thought up one that 
would be better than any of them. 
Provision for such a_ possibility, 
however remote, could have been 
made by adding a separate classi- 
fication, with an award for the best 
poster outside the eight suggested. 
Who knows what it might not have 
brought in? Be all of which as it 
may—lI feel that the eight themes 
and all the coaching on the gentle 
art of thinking would not need to 
harm or stultify the true master 
mind, and certainly would be of the 
utmost help to many minds not 
precisely in the master class. 

Within the range of possibilities 
comprised by the listed topics the 
competitors had, it is obvious, 
plenty of room for their abilities. 
This brings us to the very impor- 
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The prize-winning poster for Theme E 
by GEORGE MAAS 


is reproduced on page 4 
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tant question of the jurors’ judg- 
ments as to which artists had most 
effectively interpreted the themes 
—in other words, the awards. 

It is possible, of course, to as- 
sume a detached attitude in which 
we say “Awards don’t matter—it 
was a fine competition, it brought 
in an impressive number of fine 
posters ... who cares about awards 
anyway?” Actually, the competing 
artists care a great deal about 
awards, both specifically and ab- 
stractly—and so should we, that is, 
everyone who is at all interested 
in poster competitions. Artists en- 
tering future competitions try to 
learn from other awards what may 
be the secret, (if it is a secret) of 
designing prize-winners. Certainly 
many artists try to guess in what 
conceivable way an award-winning 
poster was judged better than the 
ones they submitted—and if we 
discount the mere carping of im- 
mature and irrational disappoint- 
ment, many artists have been justi- 
fied in wondering. 

Having served on a good many 
poster juries myself, I know very 
well how judgments are reached, 
and I have often wished that there 
might be some better way of doing 
it. Seldom indeed are the jurors 
unanimous — though theoretically 
the poster best in any competition 
ought to be so obviously “best” 
that it would be chosen by immedi- 
ate and unanimous acclaim. Instead 
of this, a conscientious jury will 
argue, then bicker, then practically 
quarrel about each poster that is 
being considered for an award. 
Hardly any two jurors will wholly 
agree about any one poster—and 
the final decision is all too often a 
compromise choice. I do not say 
that this was the case in this 
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competition. Perhaps things have 
changed mightily since the first 
World War, when we had some big 
poster competitions too. 

3etween the lines of the above 
paragraph, competitors who did 
not achieve awards, or even an 
honorable mention, may read the 
reason, and, I hope, some measure 
of consolation, however small. 

In a competition involving over 
two thousand posters, a large num- 
ber of which are by able and in- 
telligent artists, with a few actually 
brilliant ones among them; it 
stands to reason that some of the 
honorable mentions may be better 
(seen by other judges) than some 
of the prize winners—or at least 
as good. Nay, further than that, 
some which may not have been 
accorded an honorable’ mention 
might be thought better than any 
of the chosen. 

By what touchstone of poster 
merit should the judgment be 
made? Many things should be con- 
sidered—so many that the reader 
must be referred to a pair of 
definitive articles on poster prin- 
ciples published in AMERICAN ART- 
IsT in April and May of this year. 
There would not be room in the 
present critique for such a treatise. 

Briefly, very briefly—I would 
isolate three major angles on which 
to base critical appraisal of a 
poster. We should first dismiss 
technic, mannerisms, tricky stunts 
as being irrelevant to true poster 
merit. There may be a smashing 
fine poster in the technic of the 
camera and a very poor one drawn 
and painted—or vice versa. Technic 
may enhance a poster but cannot, 
alone, make it. (Speaking of the 
camera—there were so many ex- 
cellent photographic posters in this 
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competition that I want to do a 
special article on them next 
month. ) 

Here are the three major angles: 


1 The General Psychology should 
convey, for this most terrible and 
fateful of all wars of history, a 
thrusting sense of immediacy, of 
urgency, of life-and-death inten- 
sity. 

2 The Specific Idea should be 
projected, dramatized, given a 
quality that will first shock, then 
haunt us through its forcefulness 
of personal impact. It is you and 
I who must be moved by it—not 
some one else. The idea should be 
simple, clear, unmistakable in both 
its visual image and in the utmost 
terrifying implications of its mes- 
sage. 

3 The Graphic Presentation 
should have largeness and single- 
ness of effect. Idea and visual 
image must be fused with irre- 
sistible unity. It must interrupt and 
disturb our mass of trivial and 
irrelevant daily thoughts by its 
largeness of effect, and, by its 
singleness of effect, must so drive 
its message through that compla- 
cent shell of indifference’ that 
everyone who sees it will get its 
message—and remember it. Rather 
than fail to establish the impor- 
tance of this, I am tempted to run 
the risk of over-dramatizing it—if 
that were possible. Suppose we 
were to conceive of a poster so 
highly keyed psychologically and 
ideologically, so powerfully pre- 
sented that it would drive directly 
into the safely protected center of 
the mind and explode there. How 
many posters of this war even dent 
the outer layers of attention or 
consciousness ? 
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But let us look at the awards 
and by normal standards they are 
practically all good posters. But 
this not a normal war, and posters 
that are, realistically, to help fight 
it, need to be more than good. Two 
of the nine “firsts’’ show what the 
war is about. 

In the order of the eight speci- 
fied Themes: 

“Victory Starts Here’: (A, Pro- 
duction) I regret having to begin 
—because it happens to be Theme 
A—with the weakest poster of the 
lot. Because of its inherent lack of 
“lift”, action or human interest; 
any still life is, at best, risky mate- 
rial for any poster, and a time- 
clock, of all things, is not a still- 
life subject to get excited about, 
or to inspire men to work longer 
hours. It might be said that this 
poster, from its idea, defeated it- 
self even before it was drawn. It 
just couldn’t be a good poster- 
much as we need at least one that 
would make strikes a crime and 
short hours a disgrace. 

“Buy More War Bonds” (Theme 
B) Here is a poster which, in 
some peculiar way, achieves a 
strange quality of positional and 
visual ambiguity. Is the forceful 
wallop coming from the hated 
swastika? We instinctively expect 


the blow to be delivered at it. Our 


first flash-impression is not an im- 
pression at all but a question: 
“Wait a minute—where are we? 
And whose fist is that?” 

“This is the Enemy” (Theme C: 
The Nature of the Enemy) Tech- 
nically, in its largeness and single- 
ness of effect, this is one of the best 
posters of the lot. It is only un- 
fortunate that it hasn’t more sub- 
stance. This Nazi, bad as he is, is 
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Meyer Wolfe 


little more than a clever Hollywood 
caricature. He is too much our old 
friend Eric von Stroheim — we 
can’t believe he is real—surely he 
is only made up to look that cyni- 
cal, and the neat little vista in the 
monocle, like the whole thing, is 
too neat. If it were a poster for a 
movie it would be grand—but this 
war isn’t a movie. (No question 
about the technic of this poster 
being tops.) 

“Someone Talked” (Theme D: 
Loose Talk) A clever poster, but 
one which, for that very reason, 
tends to defeat itself. The average 
person thinks that the pointing 
hand made out of newspaper is in- 
genious and tricky, but no tragic or 
gruesome consequence of loose talk 
is brought home. This poster might 
well be compared with a very real- 
istic, illustrational one by D. G. 
Summers (not reproduced here) 
which does bring home the conse- 
quence of loose talk. 

3ecause of the dramatic impor- 
tance of climax IT ask the reader’s 
indulgence if I hold comment on 
the poster awarded first prize on 
Theme E for the conclusion, going 
on now to: 

“People on the March” (Theme 
F) Much may be said for this 
poster aside from the negative. 
Ideologically it gives a good 
thought of unity, of collectivity, of 
the theme that this is everybody’s 
war, and graphically it has a cer- 
tain swing and forward motion 
which give good psychological re- 
actions. Negatively it has the de- 
fect of impersonality which no al- 
legorical poster can quite escape. 
These are hands holding symbolic 
implements—they aren’t people, and 
still less are they you and I. And 
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it is you and me, (not someone 
else) that a poster for this war 
must command. 

“Deliver us from Evil” (Theme 
G) This is one of the two posters 
among the awards that is shocking 
enough to convey some idea of 
what the war is about. Most people 
do not like to look at a poster like 
this—but never mind: they aren’t 
supposed to like it. We aren’t going 
to win this war on a basis of what 
we like to look at. And contempla- 
tion of this poster is better than 
looking at the actuality, as people 
in many parts of Europe, and in 
China, have had to do. And if it 
could help, even by a few enlist- 
ments, a few more bonds, a lot 
more sacrifice, to prevent the ac- 
tuality from happening here—it is 
a good poster. There are, of course, 
plenty of ostrich-minded people 
who are immune to such a poster 
(“it can’t happen here’) or who 
immunize themselves by assuming 
a self-protective attitude of being 
shocked. (“They really oughtn’t to 
show things like that—it’s too 
horrible!”) Nonsense. Anybody 
who deals with this war in terms 
of timid thinking doesn’t know 
what “horrible” is. Let us hope 
that their timidity doesn’t bring 
them—and all of us—face to face 
with the reality. 

I think I would designate as the 
most beautiful poster in the entire 
exhibit the bayonetted dove of 
peace by Virginia Legakes—and as 
dramatic a poster as symbolism 
may hope to achieve. 

“Sacrifice’ (Theme H) To criti- 
cize this poster adversely auto- 
matically marks the critic as cyni- 
cal, or in the position so ably 
established by Walter Pach in his 
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discussion of the famous “Country 
Doctor” picture. To say that it is 
sentimental, and even obviously 
sentimental is not to condemn it. 
Sentiment is not to be discounted, 
and all people of imagination (who 
may so far have made no sacrifices 
at all) should be humanly moved by 
it. It is not a fighting poster, and 
the very sentiment which is its 
chief merit makes it a too gentle 
weapon in a war in which the 
Nazis would just as readily murder 
the wife and child as they would 
shoot the soldier in battle. In tech- 
nic, moreover, it is too illustra- 
tional—yet, general conception of 
posters being what it is, I would 
bet a War Bond that this “Sacri- 
fice’ would win a people’s vote as 
the best of all the first awards. 

“Go Without” (the second Theme 
H first award) It is very doubtful 
if this close-up of a tightened belt 
will accomplish what it should. It 
illustrates a figure of speech; and 
even if it were to succeed in illus- 
trating the unquestionably worthy 
act of going without food; (while 
the Government urges us to keep 
well and strong) it is an unfortu- 
nate psychological phenomenon in 
all such presentations that the very 
people who should be reached by 
this specific idea are the very ones 
who are impervious to it. Going 
without always means, to them, the 
other fellow going without. If you 
don’t believe it, look at the people 
in pleasure cars, and at anyone you 
know who hoards. They aren’t go- 
ing to go without anything until it 
is taken away from them, and cer- 
tainly not because they saw a 
poster of a belt being tightened. 
It isn’t their belt—they’ll see to 
that. 

This brings us to the first award 
for Theme E: “Slave World or 
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Free World’. Here is a graphic 
presentation of what the war is 
really about, in all its starkness, all 
its bleak implication of the in- 
human destruction of all that 
makes life worth living, of all that 
civilization stands for. This poster, 
of all the awards, seems to me to 
be the only one that would haunt 
the mind or make anyone seriously 
uncomfortable. And as I have 
said before — I would rather be 
made uncomfortable by a _ poster 
than by the knock of the Gestapo 
on my front door. And I can only 
pray for more posters so objec- 
tively designed as to make a great 
many people very uncomfortable. 
Without even a photograph of this 
poster before me I can see it very 
distinctly as I write, and both the 
visual and the mental recollection 
of it make me distinctly uncom- 
fortable. This is as it should be— 
as it must be in the posters yet to 
be made, if they are to play any 
really significant part in this war. 

I cannot honestly feel, and so feel 
in duty bound to say, that the 
others (excepting “Deliver us from 
Evil’), granting every actual merit 
they have, are such as to achieve a 
real and significant impact on the 
public consciousness, or be long 
remembered. They do not bring the 
war home in terms of realization 
in such a way as to make us fright- 
ened, resolute, fighting mad, or 
even seriously shocked—and they 
should. 

When you go to see the exhibi- 
tion, look among all the other 
posters for those that do something 
to you. Never mind the clever trick 
stuff, no matter how clever it is, 
like the blitzed building which is 
ingeniously made to half-conceal a 
caricature of der fuehrer’s face, 
like a puzzle picture. No such de- 
vices are what the high duty of 
poster possibilities demands in this 
war. 

If I were going to the exhibition 
with you I would like to point out 
to you a few posters which I think 
are good; and I shall list them 
here, in their theme categories, so 
that if you were to take this copy 
of the AMERICAN ARTIST with you, 
the list could do the pointing. 

In proportion to their number 
the photographic posters are ex- 
cellent—and I think I know why. I 
shall try to analyze the reason in a 
special article next month. I have 
memorandum notes on twenty-one, 
of which a number may be illus- 
trated. Nearly all of them are well 
worth particular attention. 

Of the others, certainly the 
Honorable Mention (in Theme A) 
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to Binder, was awarded to a bril- 
liant piece of work. As might be 
expected, both design and execution 
are superb. Admire it on that level, 
but ask yourself if you can count 
on it to stop one strike—and Theme 
A is “Production.” 

I find no memoranda on Theme 
B. but seven on Theme C, which is 
“The Nature of the Enemy.” Joyce 
Wilson’s Nazi machine gunner (not 
unlike some World War I posters) 
is an excellent one of its type. 
Closest of all to the theme is Juan 
Oliver’s Gibbet, and a double hang- 
ing by Mever Wolfe. This is the 
kind of sadistic murder we are sup- 
posed to be fighting to end forever, 
and which we cannot safely afford 
to ignore or forget. 

I could not but feel that the best 
in this group, and, in many im- 
portant ways the finest and most 
distinguished poster in the entire 
competition is Jaro Fabry’s “This 
is the Enemy.” I feel it is entirely 
appropriate to highlight it by re- 
production on our cover. 

There is a good showing of strik- 
ing posters in Theme D, “Loose 
Talk.” Reference was made earlier 
to the fine illustrational poster of 
the drowned sailor, by D. G. Sum- 
mers. I am sure you will not over- 
look the poster with the tombstones 
in the gaping mouth of a gigantic 
skull, with a sailor’s hat floating in 
the foreground—dramatic and ex- 
cellently done. Several other artists 
also picked up the program’s sug- 
gestion of a floating sailor hat. And 
certainly the drowned sailor under 
the sea is arresting and effectively 
macabre. 

In this same group is one of the 
few humorous entries, and it is 
worth attention: two men talking 
at the far end of a bar, “Someone 
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ENEMY 
is listening 


Petrucelli 


is Listening’, and Hitler’s face on 
a large brass cuspidor in the fore- 
ground. 

With the slogan “Join the 
Silence” squad, there is a striking 
poster showing nothing but a pin 
being dropped. As I looked at it, 
admiring its admirable execution, I 
thought all I have always thought 
about posters that strive too hard 
to be different. In their achieve- 
ment of immediately attractive 
cleverness, they lose sight of the 
direct thrust and of the actual pur- 
pose demanded. 

Four artists interpreted the 
Loose Talk theme with gigantic, 
almost surrealistic lips. One (Pet- 
rucelli) is beautifully done but too 
stylized; two others seem better, 
and the one by Seymour Robins 
definitely good. 

I find no memoranda on Theme 
E in painted posters, but a listing 
of four in the photographic lot, to 
be illustrated and discussed next 
month. I seem to remember a good 
many shackled hands, which are, of 
course, correctly symbolic, but 
which also tend to be a bit obvious, 
and thus lacking in the effective- 
ness they should have. 

No memoranda at all on Theme 
F. (“The People are on_ the 
March”), though I remember one 
with a brave array of flags. 

Theme G (“Deliver us from 
Evil”) came through with some of 
the best. I have been trying to 
settle in my mind whether the 
exact application of this wording 
is accurately in line with its appar- 
ent implications in The Lord’s 
Prayer—but aside from this, and 
taking it as it was obviously meant 
in the program, I think there is a 
clear reason why this Theme, like 
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Eliott Orr 


Theme C (and perhaps Theme E) 
produced some of the best posters. 
I don’t believe it was a coincidence. 

The deliverance from evil (of the 
Nazis) and the nature of the 
enemy had only to be illustrated di- 
rectly in order to make a poster 
which would be terrifying, revolt- 
ing, in any case arresting and 
shocking. The other themes had to 
be interpreted, and when the mes- 
sage of a poster has to be an inter- 
pretation, and the artist starts 
dealing in symbols and allegories, 
he is dangerously likely to get off 
the beam. And whether he gets off 
it just a little or entirely, or even 
if he doesn’t actually get off it at 
all, too many people who see the 
poster fail to “get” it. They don’t 
go through the same steps of 
mental interpretation as performed 
by the artist, so the poster loses in 
instantaneous comprehension value. 
The hurried, preoccupied person, 
seeing it, does not stop to go 
through the special intellectual 
gambit necessary for comprehen- 
sion. 





Photographic Entries 
in this Competition 


will be discussed in January by 
Matlack Price with reproduc- 
tions of outstanding posters 
done in this medium. 


Lettering in Posters 


is the subject of an instructive 
article by Mr. Price to appear 
in the February issue. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and directly 
useful to designers. 


























Mildren Nugester 





Many of the excellent posters on 
Themes C and G would be inter- 
changeable, might belong to either 
group. Thus, in G, we have such fine 
posters as Eliott Orr’s hanging fig- 
ure in the ruins, the murdered 
mother and dazed child, by David 
K. Rubins, or the firing squad by 
Mildren Nugester. All three of these 
are illustrated—they are the kind of 
thing we need if enough people are 
to be made to feel this war as any- 
thing more than news in their daily 
papers. 

In the posters on Theme H. “Sac- 
rifice” there is a very fine drawing 
by Ann Schabehar (“Go without so 
they won’t have to’’). 

Probably I have talked quite long 
enough, now—or too long—and 
many readers may be thinking I am 
a carping critic. I hope that this 
may not be unanimous, and that the 
reader will believe me when I say 
that I take posters very seriously. 

When a competition is as well or- 
ganized and as well publicized as 
this, when private individuals put 
up substantial sums of money to 
activate it and when at least 44,480 
man-hours (and woman - hours) 
have been put into it by artists— 
everyone, and especially the artists 
themselves—should rightly expect 
superlative results. 

When I think over a big competi- 
tion like this one I am more and more 
convinced that the creation of a really 
successful poster is probably one 
of the most exacting challenges any 
artist can accept. We cannot write 
an equation for anything as rare as 
sheer inspiration—and short of 
that I am very sure an artist needs 
to think, re-think and think again 
about his poster before he puts pen- 
cil to paper. He must submit it to 
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John F. Garlson 


wa | would rather be in the woods than any other place 

on earth,” says John F. Carlson, “and I’ve spent a 
good part of my life painting trees. Naturally I’ve got- 
ten pretty well acquainted with them. Excellent friends 
they are and, for me, the most fascinating ‘sitters’. 
Trees are a lot like human beings; rooted men, pos- 
sessing character, ambitions and idiosyncrasies. Those 
who know trees see all their whims; see their strug- 
gles too; struggles with wind and weather; strug- 
gles to adjust themselves to their society. For nature 
will not allow them to run amuck, heedless of their 
neighbors; their individual propensities must conform 
to the cosmic laws within their own democracy. Thus 
there is a certain rhythm in a wood; a flow between 
parts, a give and take that is rigidly observed. 

“No one, it seems to me, can really paint trees without 
being extremely sensitive to their rhythm and all that 
is going on in the woods, without indeed having consid- 
erably more than a casual acquaintance with sylvan 
society.” 

It ought, of course, to surprise no one that John F. 
Carlson, famed painter of the forests, is an adopted 
member of that society. Former students who may 
chance to read this will recall how their master sought 
to introduce them into the fraternity of his beloved 
trees, taught them the etiquette of their companionship. 
Characteristic of his introduction are the following 
lines copied from a student’s notebook: 

“When starting out for a day of painting in the 
open, first get rid of that mild frenzy that is apt to 
take possession of the inexperienced. Pretend you are a 
disinterested party. Relax, gradually slither yourself 
into the environment you feel to be harmonious with 
your in’ards. Don’t begin by boring into facts like a 
scientist. Loaf around, smoke your pipe, ruminate all 
by yourself. Give nature a chance to begin singing to 
you. Gradually a plan or 
idea will emerge. Analyze 
the idea, not nature. 

“Then paint the idea. 
After this you are ready to 
check up on such construc- 
tive facts as you may need. 
But don’t let facts disturb 
your idea; make them con- 
form to it. 

“Take a long time com- 
posing your canvas because 
the composition will either 
make or break the picture. 
As you work along, don’t be 
afraid to make drastic 
changes as they suggest 
themselves. They will be 
suggested; compositional 
needs spring up because of 
the things you have already 
set down on your canvas. 
When you feel a composition 
needs to be changed, change 
it at once before the compo- 
sition changes you. 

“When a picture is ‘com- 
ing along’, many factors 
enter into its progress 
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which cause you continually to modify your original 
conception. While the motivating idea ought to be pre- 
served, accidents develop which should be made use of. 
(Blessed is the man who knows how to take advantage 
of a good accident!) You will be forced to change your 
mind about many things. That is all right so long as you 
retain your dominant motive. A musician may rewrite 
many bars of a largo but he will never let his composi- 
tion become a scherzo.”’ 

Again, “After you have decided upon the motive you 
wish to paint and have become thoroughly acquainted 
with it, turn your back to it and compose your picture 
in its entirety before permitting yourself another look. 
{In that way you will be likely to conceive the picture as 
vou feel it. The accidents of the scene will not interfere 
with that conception. Afterwards consult nature as 
much as you choose for facts of structure, color, tex- 
tures, etc. This check-up will encourage you to fill: every 
part of your canvas with interesting material.” 

All of this gives pause to the thoughtless beginner 
who is inclined to rush about looking for a “picturesque 
subject,” then confidently to sit down to paint without 
even feeling the need of an introduction to the bit of 
nature that he hopes will, when transferred to his can- 
vas, convey something of nature’s charms he himself 
has not taken the pains to experience. 

“There is nothing very unusual in my method of pro- 
cedure,” says Carlson. “I never push myself into a de- 
cision as to what to paint. During the year, and espe- 
cially in winter, | make numerous sketches outdoors— 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and upper New York 
State. I do not make these trips to ‘find pictures’ but to 
freshen myself physically and mentally. I sketch both 
in oil and in pencil but never paint a large canvas 
outdoors. 

“In these studies | strive mostly for the color rela- 
tions of the large masses. 
Of course I try to compose 
as well as I can in the lim- 
ited time but the real com- 
position study for my pic- 
tures comes later. I draw as 
well as I am able but do not 
worry a great deal about 
that, for I can always go 
back with pad and pencil if 
more facts are needed. What 
[ do worry about are the big 
forms or shapes, but even 
these can best be mulled 
over in the studio—and they 
require plenty of mulling! 

“Back in the studio the 
real creative work begins. 
The impressions gleaned 
from my study in the woods 
begin to crystalize. A pic- 
ture finally springs into be- 
ing, takes shape in my mind 
quite completely. I don’t 
start to paint until I can see 
that picture with my mind’s 
eye as clearly as though it 
were before me on the can- 
vas. Thus it will be under- 
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Before starting to paint, Carlson customarily makes a penciled composition, a transitional 
step between his mentally conceived picture and its consummation on the canvas 











Following the pencil layout 

he begins to draw with his 
brush on canvas, using a mix- 
ture of neutral, warm violet- 
gray oil paint 


Photography by 
Cushing-Gellatly, Boston i 
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Intermediate and light tones 
follow, working up in value 
scale from the darks. The 
completed picture, “Winter 
Idyl” is on page 18 
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The dark masses are first laid- 
in with pure, rich color ap- 
plied with the palette knife’ 
and stiff bristle brushes 
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Carlson likes to apply his pigment with the palette knife 


stood that the studio-painted canvas is in no sense an 
enlargement of an oil sketch painted outdoors. Some- 
times, to be sure, such a sketch becomes the basis for a 
picture but only when a picture concept has built itself 
up around that sketch, developing into something quite 
beyond the content of the small study. The mere enlarge- 
ment of a sketch results in areas of emptiness and a 
dull canvas. The larger the extent of the canvas the 
greater the art required to make the picture vital. 

“Having thus created the picture mentally I begin 
work on the large canvas. I work deliberately, very 
slowly in these later years, especially over the organi- 
zation of my composition. First there is the considera- 
tion of the shape of the canvas. Will the particular 
theme be best exploited in a longish, squarish or upright 
canvas? 

“Usually I make a pencil layout on paper before 
beginning any work on the canvas. This is a useful 
transitional step between the mental conception and its 
realization on the canvas. It makes for more directness 
in attack when one picks up the brush to paint. I never 
draw on canvas with pencil, charcoal or crayon as I 
dislike any foreign substance on my painting surface. 

“After this pencil layout I begin to draw on the 
canvas, brushing-in outlines of the big forms with a 
half-dark mixture of rather neutral, warm violet-gray. 

“The next step is to smear in the masses, darks first. 
In this lay-in I paint the colors a trifle darker than they 
will finally be and make them more vibratory. The can- 
vas, at this point, is set aside for a few days. I do not 
expect anything of this first painting except that the 
main compositional masses be correctly established. 

“Bear in mind that I have previously determined 
upon the general color key or tone for the whole; I have 
decided whether it shall be dark or light, mellow, cool 
or cold; whether the forms shall lean toward the severe 
or the playful or a quiet, meandering mood. 

“When I take up the canvas again I re-paint the 
masses but do not obliterate the underlying color. I 
modify the intensities as needed. I like to start a canvas 
with the palette knife and vigorous bristle brushes. 
These apply the paint in a ‘fatter’ way. For the final 
paintings I use Bright’s sable brushes; invaluable for 
‘dragging’ one color over another. 

“I’m careful not to grind the colors together, as that 
would destroy the vibratory luminosity which results 
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from juxtaposition of pure hues. On the other hand I 
never leave hunks of paint to stick out in order to make 
my technic appear ‘bold.’ I create texture where I need 
it; not all over. 

“Once the big color relations have been established 
I try to bind these together in the ‘unity of light’ which 
pervades them. This requires a good deal of going 
back and forth, slightly changing the tones that are out 
of harmony. I do not re-paint such tones but I jab other 
colors into them until I have swayed them into harmony. 
This procedure insures color vibration within the 
masses and engenders luminosity. 

“I paint my darks with pure colors, never with black 
or brown pigment. After deciding what the dominant 
color of the ‘black’ is to be—cool, warm, or hot—I mix 
that exact shade with my deep blue, deep red and deep 
yellow or veridian green. Browns and blacks are espe- 
cially unfortunate in landscapes. So are manufactured 
violets and oranges; they produce a tailor-made set of 
colors that lack vitality. 

“In oil painting one almost invariably lays-in the 
darks first; just the opposite approach from watercolor 
in which it seems natural to begin with the lighter tones. 

“While I paint my darks with pure colors I am careful 
not to load them with too much paint. I put the paint on 
thick then give it a swipe with the palette knife, reduc- 
ing the gobs of pigment to a nice ‘fat’ enamel-like tex- 
ture. I frankly enjoy paint as such. I believe an oil 
painting should look like an ‘oil’ painting a la Rubens 
and not present a poor, stained-in, watercolor-in-oil 
effect full of accidents. 

“As I paint in the masses I add drawing and accents. 
Details need no attention until the canvas is almost 
completed. Thus, if a tree is adequately treated as mass, 
volume, color and value, very little detail of branches 
and leaves is needed—the less of this the better. In this 
lies the difference between drawing and painting. The 
draftsman deals with the outline form; the painter with 
mass meeting mass, without any real outline. A paint- 
ing should not be a colored drawing.” 

Carlson always has four or five canvases in process. 
He never works more than a half day at a time on any 
one. When he tires of one he takes up another. He says 
he keeps his enthusiasm at white heat in that way. He 
may take a whole year on a given picture, painting other 
canvases the while. Canvases occasionally lie around 
his studio for three or four years, gradually developing 
as from time to time they are brought out to the easel 
for painting. He has never painted a picture in one 
“go.” He is sure his best pictures are evolutions rather 
than sight paintings. 

As to technic Carlson is devoted to pure, unadulter- 
ated oil painting. He sees no virtue in tempera under- 
painting. “Never underlay an oil painting with sub- 
stances foreign to good old oil paint,” he says. “Linseed 
oil and pure turpentine are known quantities. Oil of 
copal varnish added to this medium is a safe body-giver 
for the pigment. I use this trio as painting medium and 
as a final varnish. I’ve never had a painting crack, fade 
or bloom.” 

Carlson attacks his canvas with vigor, scraping it 
with palette knife, punching it with stiff brushes, glaz- 
ing, scumbling and smearing—and swearing; finally 
stroking it tenderly, cajoling it into a well-behaved tech- 
nical harmony. 

On Carlson’s palette the following pigments are set in 
graded sequence from white to dark as listed below. 

1. Lead White (Cremnitz, Flake) 
2. Lemon Yellow 
3. Cadmium, light 
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OIL PAINTING BY JOHN 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 
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WINTER IDYL OIL PAINTING BY JOHN F. CARLSON 


Carlson’s canvases have a fat, enamel-like texture. He says, “I believe an oil paint- 


ing should look like an ‘oil’ painting a la Rubens. I frankly enjoy paint as such” 


4. Cadmium, medium 

5. Transparent Gold Ochre (not Yellow Ochre) 
6. Cadmium Red 

7. Rose Madder 

8. Veridian (Emeraude) 

9. Permanent Green, light (for summer painting) 
10. Burnt Sienna 

11. Prussian Blue 

12. Cobalt ) for still life 

13. Ultramarine( and flowers 


“Prussian blue I have used for thirty years, to the 
despair of paint manufacturers,” says Carlson. “It is 
the only blue with which a ‘sappy’ dark green can be 
made. All other blues have a purple cast and turn gray 
when yellow is added. Prussian is the only blue which 
keeps its identity under artificial light—other blues go 
pinkish; for blue skies and shadows on snow it gives a 
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sunny blue. By mixing rose madder and burnt sienna 
with it I can get beautiful blacks.” 

John F. Carlson was born in Sweden in 1875. The 
list of prizes won during a long lifetime of painting in 
the United States and the record of museum acquisi- 
tions of his canvases fill a long column in Who’s Who in 
American Art. Since 1925 he has been a member of the 
National Academy of Design. He belongs to many other 
art societies. 

For many years he has given some of his time to 
teaching. Thousands of young artists have flocked to 
his classes at Woodstock, New York—Carlson’s per- 
manent residence—and to the Art Students League of 
New York. His book, Principles of Landscape Painting* 
records the essential tenets of his teaching. 

Carlson at 67 is still the Carlson of his earlier years. 
His personality has lost none of its vitality, nor his 
work its vigor. He has a friendly, out-giving nature that 
has endeared him to students and fellow artists. Carlson 
is an institution in the American art world. 


*Bridgman Publishers, Inc. 
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This War Will End 


AN EDITORIAL 


A YEAR AGO war came to America. It came with 
staggering suddenness. 

Many peopie knew it was coming; more feared it 
would come. Yet its impact caught us off guard, un- 
prepared both physically and spiritually. 

Even now, twelve months later, we are not really 
ready for war. Physically, it is true, we have accom- 
plished amazing things, but—so we are told daily by 
radio and press—we have not yet adopted a war psy- 
chology; we have not adjusted ourselves, as inevitably 
we must, to the grim necessity of killing Nazis and 
Japs—that is what it comes down to. That is a ter- 
rible transition for a peace loving people to have to 
make. The spirit needs time to bring itself to such a 
tragic purpose. 


The Crisis of Peace 


The war will end. It may end suddenly. At any rate 
it will end. We have got to be prepared for that. 
That is not as simple as it seems; the coming of peace 
will be a crisis as great as 
was the advent of war. 
Perhaps even greater if we 
do not underrate the huge 
task that will confront us. 
Upon our sanity, our wis- 
dom and our preparedness 
for the problems of peace 
and the new world will de- 
pend a way of life for our 
children and our children’s 
children. 

Can we put our minds to 
these problems now, while 
the immediate business of 
war demands so much from 


MATLACK PRICE 
New Art-in-War Editor 
each of us? Is it prudent Mr. Price has long been 


4 BERD ee ee } known as a poster man. 
and patriotic to divert any 35, \rote the first authori. 


of our energy to prepara- tative book on the subject 
tions for peace while we and was _ prominent in 
have scarcely begun to meet World War I poster cam- 
the terrible demands of a PUSS He has edited 

ie ees ’ Arts and Decoration, In- 
fight-to-the-finish war? It ternational Studio and 
is! And we must do it! Architectural Record. He 
has served as Art Director 
of advertising agencies. He 
was formerly connected’ 
Not all of us can become with the Bartlett-Orr Press 


soldiers, technicians or pro- as typographic and print- 
ducers of war materials. i™& expert. Teaching at 
<a s Pratt Institute was fol- 
Not all of us can join the jowea py appointment to 
humanitarian and rehabili- his present post as Presi- 
tation services that follow dent of the American 
soldiers to the front. Many “°°! of Desisn. 
of us must stay behind. 
And there are pressing things to be done at our desks, 
in our homes and in our schools. Less spectacular 
things, to be sure, but they are vital to the cause for 
which others are doing the actual fighting. It is un- 
thinkable that we should fail. 

Chief among those responsibilities that rest with us 
stay-at-homes is the preparation of our children for 
what we are determined must be a better world. That 
world will not make itself. Unless the boys and girls 
now in school are conditioned for the job, it will not 
be done at all. This educational job is urgent: it can- 
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not wait till the war ends. 

Teachers thus become one of our greatest hopes; 
their responsibility is a grave one. Their task de- 
mands almost superhuman ability to keep balance amid 
the war’s stresses and excitements. Their thinking 
and their acting will, in large measure, become the 
thinking and acting of their students in years to come. 
Was their responsibility ever so great? Will they have 
the wisdom to discharge it effectively? 


A Challenge for Art Teachers 

This is a challenge for art teachers, as for all teach- 
ers. What will they do to meet it? 

AMERICAN ARTIST proposes to play its part in the 
classroom strategy for this new America. This, in- 
deed, is an obligation that cannot be denied. To this 
end we have added two new departments which we 
believe will render an important service to teachers. 

We have invited, and received, the cooperation of 
America’s largest organized body of art teachers, the 
Eastern Arts Association. 
This organization has for 
many years been an active 
force in fostering art edu- 
cation throughout its terri- 
tory. Through annual con- 
ventions, publications, re- 
search and other means it 
has done a magnificent job. 
Other teacher associations 
in different sections of the 
country have rendered 
similar services in their 
areas. We hope to have the 
cooperation of all these 
groups although time and 
distance deprive us of op- 
portunity for the immedi- 
as Instructor in Desien at  2@ @nd direct contact we 
Pratt Institute he baknaie enjoy with the E.A.A. 
Conncenbivels Siend of Da- Thus AMERICAN ARTIST 
will have a new section, in 
each issue, devoted specifi- 
cally to the interests of 
teachers and students of 
art. Extra pages will carry 
this material which will be 
supplied in part by the 
Eastern Arts Association 
acting through its secre- 
tary, Raymond P. Ensign. 
Mr. Ensign, then, will be- 
come editor of this new sec- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTIST. 

In the desire to make this Art-Education-in-War 
effort of national scope the Editors urge all art groups 
and individuals to have a part in it by reporting de- 
velopments throughout the country and suggesting 
means for making the department serve as widely and 
effectively as possible. 

We want these pages to be a forum for the discus- 
sion of art education in the schools. Here the larger 
problems of the teacher in wartime should be consid- 
ered. Here will be an opportunity for art teachers 
everywhere to ask and answer questions. Here, we 

Continued on page 40 
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RAYMOND P. ENSIGN 
New Art Education Editor 
Mr. Ensign’s experience as 
an educator has been va- 
ried. Beginning his career 


sign Dept., Cleveland Art 
School; Dean of the Art 
School of Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Director of the 
Newark Public School of 
Industrial Art. With Ernest 
W. Watson he founded The 
Berkshire Summer School 
of Art in Massachusetts. 
For several years Mr. En- 
sign has ably served the 
Eastern Arts Association 
as Secretary. 
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These 


are some of the men and women you will meet 


in AMERICAN ARTIST in the coming year 


The roster includes many of America’s most successful painters, sculptors, 
illustrators, advertising artists, printmakers, art directors, writers and prae- 
titioners in various arts. 





As in the past we shall continue to take our readers into the studios of artists 
who will reveal their creative processes for us. This involves their backgrounds, 
their ways of life and their technical procedures. 


Many of them will execute special demonstration projects to illustrate just how 
they go about their work. Others will show preliminary studies, sketches in 
the field and step-by-step records of work in progress. All will discuss pertinent 
matters of great interest to students, teachers and fellow artists. 


Color as usual As in the past, future plans call for color 


in every issue in 1943. Reproduction in color of paintings, illustrations and 
advertising art will enrich the instructive articles and add to their practical 
value. 


~ 
Art-in-War This new department will deal with opportunities for 


the artist in wartime. The demands upon art in the war effort have already 
been dramatically demonstrated. Matlack Price, who recently was appointed 
Art-in-War Editor, will assist readers in their participation through his in- 
structive articles. 


Art Education Section This new department, un- 


der the editorship of Raymond P. Ensign, proposes to help art teachers orient 
themselves to wartime conditions and to design programs demanded by present 
and post-war needs. This challenge which confronts all teachers can best be 
met through the exchange of ideas and experiences with fellow teachers every- 
where. News of developments throughout the country and sources of helpful 
teaching material will be found in this department. Articles by prominent 
educators will offer guidance in the creation of art programs. 


These Features and Others wii make AMERICAN ARTIST 


of unusual service in 1943 to students, teachers and practicing artists. The 
Bulletin Board will continue to announce opportunities open to the artist. It 
will carry the most complete listing of competitions and places to exhibit. The 
Growlery will offer readers a chance to air their grievances and set the world 
on an even keel. Altogether it will be an exciting year of preparation for all 
who have faith in the promise of a better post-war world. 


. . . 
Gift Subscription Rates On another page (page 1) will be found 
an announcement of special Christmas Gift Subscription rates and special rates 
for men in the Armed Services. In order not to miss a single feature of the 
new, colorful program for 1943 readers are urged to send in their renewals 
and new subscriptions at once. 
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The Labor Pains of a Cover Design 


This is the story of an artist’s creative processes in 
the designing of one of his brilliant, satirical covers 
for The New Yorker. 

It is, also, the story of Constantin Alajaloy 
who, though best known for his New Yorker covers— 





he has done them for sixteen years—has many other 
strings to his bow. And the adventurous days of his 
youth add up to a tale that ought to be told; and is 
told in Conversation Pieces by Alajalov a new Studio 
publication. In this book Janet Flanner’s account of 
those years, when Alajalov lived by his wits in revolu- 
tionary Russia, reveals a colorful background for a 
rather unique career. We have permission to quote 
from this story later in our text. But first let us look 
in upon the artist just after he has had an inspiration 
for a Thanksgiving cover. 

Like most of Alajalov’s cover ideas, this one sprang 
from nowhere. Once in a while the editors hand him 
one, but 95% of them are his own. He plucks them 
out of his subconscious. Occasionally they are based 
upon episodes actually witnessed but more often they 
just pop. 

An idea, in the artist’s mind, is a mental picture. 
This quickly takes graphic form in a pencil drawing, 
somewhat sketchy at first yet sufficiently developed 
for editorial consideration. And we mean considera- 
tion; anything seen in The New Yorker has run the 
gamut of an editorial staff in conference assembled. 

With the editors’ O.K. the real fun begins. The 
labor pains of a cover design are not always so pro- 
tracted as they proved to be in the creation of this 
Thanksgiving assignment. Perhaps the simile applied 
to this period of gestation is a bit misleading; but, if 
an exaggeration, it is useful in emphasizing the down- 
right seriousness of being funny. The documentation 
of a humorous picture has to be just as authentic as 
any illustration. This often involves extensive re- 
search, and all good illustrators go to unbelievable 
lengths to insure the accuracy of every detail. Further- 
more, the most effective dramatization of an idea 
especially a humorous one—exacts patient study as 
well as wit. The idea itself is merely the starting 
point; only those who have tried know what artifice is 
needed to put it over. A detailed examination of 
Alajalov’s pencil studies will illustrate how subtle 
changes in expression, action and stage-setting control 
the reader’s reaction and deliver the desired punch. 
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Coming back to research, let us accompany Alajalov 
as he begins work on his Thanksgiving cover. The 
scene is set in the kitchens of an Army camp. What 
does such a place look like? One can guess, but Ala- 
jalov takes nothing for granted; he must see with his 
own eyes. 

Now one doesn’t just walk into an Army camp. 
First comes a call at New York’s Army Headquarters 
at 90 Church Street. The Public Relations Officer is a 
nice man but one has to reach him first and then per- 
suade him that such a thing as a cover design really 
matters. It took Alajalov just two days to do that. 

Fortified at last with his credentials, he journeyed a 
hundred miles into New Jersey and was admitted to 
Fort Dix with pencil and notebook. He had passed 
Scylla, but there was still Charybdis in the person of 
an obdurate mess sergeant who insisted upon an order 
from his own captain. This, in time, was forthcoming. 

The interior sketch reproduced on page 25 is one of 
many which filled Alajalov’s notebook that day. It is 
typical of his documentary drawings; sketches which 
have but one purpose—information. Such sketches, by 
the way, carry much more information than their few 
lines suggest to others. They serve to sharpen the 
artist’s powers of observation and instruct his memory 
so that the drawings themselves may never need to 
be consulted. 

Back home Alajalov began the series of pencil draw- 
ings shown herewith. These were made the exact size 
of the finished painting which is but slightly larger 
than the cover itself. The development of the idea, 
seen in successive studies, demonstrates what has al- 
ready been said about the importance of seeking just 
the right dramatization through experiments in ex- 
pression, action and stage-setting. The changes made 
in these studies grew out of conferences with the 
editors as well as the artist’s own awareness. It will 
be seen that slight changes occurred between the ac- 
cepted drawing and the finished cover painting. 

The turkeys, important dramatis personae in the 
cast, gave the artist more concern than might be ex- 
pected. They led him first into the cold storage room 
of a neighboring butcher shop where, with numbed 
fingers, he drew from a frozen specimen. Afterwards 
he realized the inadequacy of this brief contact with 
turkey anatomy; the composition called for turkeys 
seen from many angles. His problem was solved by a 
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OF ALAJALOV’S BRILLIANT COVERS FOR THE NEW YORKER 


From Conversation Pieces by Alajalov Studio Publications 
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TRATING THE LABOR PAINS 


sympathetic weekend hostess. She ushered him to her re- 
frigerator and introduced him to a turkey in the pink of 
condition. The bird soon was posing on the kitchen table. 





One step in the creation of Alajalov’s covers—and an 
important one—cannot be shown in our demonstration. 
That is the black and white underpainting over which the 
final painting is done in color. After a careful pencil layout 
on illustration board he brushes in the picture with tones 
of transparent, bluish-grey watercolor—a complete neutral 
study that permits him to develop his pattern without refer- 
ence to color. This underpainting is in a relatively high 
key. In the final color phase he works with transparent 
washes as much as possible but does not hesitate to use 
opaque pigment to intensify color and to bring out his 
highlights. 

Although many of Alajalov’s covers demand far less re- 
reach and are more easily produced, the procedure here 
described is fairly typical of his creative processes. He will 
do a cover over three or four times if in so doing he can 
improve it. He sometimes spends weeks on them. He also 
does drawings for advertisements and various publications. 
He has painted many murals, chief among them are three 
large ceilings for the S. S. America, a commission won 
through competition. 

Alajalov is wholly self taught—the Russian Revolution 
saw to that. But he is a great student and is continually 
drawing and painting from the model. He has painted many 
portraits. Both his drawing and painting, outside his pro- 
fessional work, is academic. Under that sophisticated tech- 
nic of his lies a foundation of traditional study not even 








suspected by his admirers. 
And now we shall let Janet Flanner take over. In Con- 
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OF A COVER DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORKER 
versation Pieces she has written so effectively about Alaja- 

lov’s adventurous youth that our readers ought to hear it 

in her own words. 

“No one surprises us Americans more than a stranger 
who comes to our shores and sees us as we know we are not 
—except a stranger who comes over and sees us as we had 
not suspected we were. Constantin Alajalov is an artist at, 
and in, this second category. - 

“He is a Russian who was born in 1900 on Rostov-on- 
the-Don, a Cossack city which today in 1942 the Germans 
have just destroyed as a natural Nazi method of adding it 
to their New Order empire. 

“Most painters aim at immortality. Alajalov has been 
willing to settle for seven days at a time as his scope. For 
years he has been painting some of the most brilliant covers 
for the weekly, The New Yorker. Few artists with so much 
talent have been willing to lay it out on so fleeting a series 
of significant satires. As a result no other artist has created 
such an accurate album of comic and contemporary ameri- 
cana. Our grandparents were not the only generation who 
looked funny. 

“As a European, Alajalov was able to catch the essence 
of a certain kind of American face and its form of life 
because Europe had rolled him around too fast for him 
ever to concentrate on what Europeans looked like. He was 
comfortably brought up in the Tzarist bourgeois tradition 
of Russian novels and food, English poetry, and a French 
governess. As an indigestible result, at the age of fifteen 
he illustrated Beaudelaire’s Parisian poems, plus the lives 
of the Italian reformer Savanarola and the Spanish torturer 
Torequemada in the pictorial style of the Victorian de- 
cadent, Aubrey Beardsley. The Communist Revolution put 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT BY ALAJALOV 
He has painted many portraits and other easel pictures 


a stop to all such internationalism. Alajalov was seven- 
teen and a student at the University of Petrograd 
when the Revolution broke. A few months later he 
was a member of a new government artists guild then 
roving the land and as the youngest, least experienced 
member, was painting the biggest portraits of Marx 
and Lenin and the tallest proletariats on the walls of 
the workmen’s clubs, then springing up and open to 
decoration all over Russia. In the southern resort town 
of Piatigorsk where the artists were detailed to do a 
rush job painting pictures on the outside of a propa- 
ganda train which was to go steaming over the prov- 
inces like a moving picture book, in three weeks 
Alajalov painted art all over four entire freight cars. 
Because his art footage was the largest, the biggest 
slice of the pay was also allocated to him by the guild 
chief. Unfortunately, the painter who had painted the 
least—a mere handful of daisies on the door of a box 
car—claimed that effort, not production was the new 
revolutionary basis for what a man earned. Alajalov 
received his extra pay all right but he also received a 
surprise visit from the Chekka. The box-car meta- 
physician had denounced him-as a money-maker. 

“This unfortunately proved not to be true for the 
next seven years. Eventually the artists’ guild job 
took him to Resht, in northern Persia, where our pres- 
ent allies, the British and the Russians, were then dis- 
puting with arms and bombs over the matter of Per- 
sian oil. Here, to the thud of cannon, the artists used 
as a studio the abandoned harem, still full of its elder- 
ly female inmates, of an old Persian prince who had 
fled. Here also Alajalov received the honorable offer, 
without salary, to become court painter to the town’s 
leading revolutionary, a beautiful and bearded ideal- 
ist, Governor Usunala Khan, who had no court. How- 
ever, he had a dead grandfather whose portrait Alaja- 
lov painted from imagination. Soon the grandson 
joined his ancestor in the Moslem Paradise. As the 
result of a border misunderstanding with a Persian 
conservative, Usunala Khan was hanged, by way of 
explanation. 
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“What with one thing and another, such as hunger, 
despair, and not enough money to buy paints with, it 
was the summer of 1921 when Alajalov finally reached 
the shores of the Golden Horn and Constantinople. 
Constantinople was then the great metropolis of ref- 
ugees. It was the first European capital after World 
War I to become what most capitals have become in 
World War II—an uneasy gathering place for the 
homeless. Cast up in a polyglot tide by sieges, revolu- 
tions, famines and fears, every kind of Near East 
merchant, Levantine ship broker, Balkan mountaineer, 
Armenian orphan, Circassian, Georgian and Slav, Red 
or White, or Anatolian peasant and pasha roamed the 
streets if male, or hid modestly in doorways if female. 
Penniless Russian princes, wearing grey flannel pyja- 
mas donated by the American Red Cross, tried to sell 
each other Russian cakes on street corners. Russian 
princesses, then still real like their pearls, served as 
waitresses, wearing their necklaces, in side street 
restaurants. 

“Starving in any language was easy in Constan- 
tinople in 1921. 

“Alajalov, with more difficulty, lived on borrowed 
bread and olives. He did pencil portraits in bars in 
exchange for a glass of goat’s milk. His first big art 
job was a life-size painting of Georges Carpentier and 
Jack Dempsey for use as a sidewalk advertisement for 
a Grande Rue de Pera movie house that was showing 
the famous fight film, still the sporting event of the 
Golden Horn. His painting stopped the traffic. The 
movie manager paid him four Turkish lire (about $2) 
for both portraits but grandly advised him to say the 
price had been ten when he recommended him to other 
motion picture palace keepers. Alajalov always told 
them ten but they always gave him eight, which was 
still twice as much as he was used to. He painted a 
whole foyer for the great German horror fantasy film, 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, then showing as the sen- 
sation of civilized Europe. Alajalov lived in one slat- 
shaped small room in the Taxim section of Istamboul., 
the poor and native section of the Golden Horn city. 
The room was so narrow that he had to paint standing 
on the bed with the drawing paper tacked to the wall. 

“His success in Constantinople, as later in New 
York, began with his nightclub murals. Constantinople 
nightclubs were all Russian in décors, even if owned 
by Greeks and run by boys from Harlem. Alajalov 
began with murals for Maxim’s, one of the smartest, 
most costly spots, decorated a Taxim Cabaret and was 
soon eating at their tables. He took food as most of 
his pay. 

“He also made a fine private series of drawings. He 
sketched the Turkish cemeteries with their carved 
turban headstones and the veiled Turkish women and 
children invariably quietly picnicking among the male 
dead. He drew portraits of the monstrously fat orien- 
tal women who lolled in the windows of the terrible 
water front dives. His drawing paper was the cheap- 
est in the city—fine heavy paper watermarked with 
the Romanoff double eagle and intended, until the 
White Russian cause finally collapsed, to be used for 
the printing of Romanoff Restoration rubles. 

“By 1923, after two years’ hard work, Alajalov had 
saved one hundred dollars. At that time an intelligent- 
zia organization was offering free transportation to 
any Russian students willing to attend universities in 
Germany, where, in inflation, his hundred dollars 
would have fed and housed him for one year. But 
Alajalov, world-weary at twenty-three, felt Europe 
was old and might never recover and that only the 


United States could live to be young and new. He 
Continued on page 33 
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Lumiprinting, a new graphic art 


As Developed 
by Joseph di Gemma 


by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


along in the field of art to which the adjective 

“new” can truthfully be applied. Lumiprinting, 
the subject of this article, is one of these rare things. 
True, it draws both its inspiration and its basic idea 
from out of the past, yet, taken as a whole, it is ad- 
mittedly not only new, but so new that it is impossible 
as yet to evaluate it. Does it afford a significant means 
of esthetic expression? Or is it merely a collection of 
intriguing, meretricious technics? 

Who can say? Certainly not I. In a few short years 
Lumiprinting may be as extinct as the dodo. On the 
other hand, if some of the sanguine predictions re- 
garding it are fulfilled, it can conceivably make a place 
for itself comparable to that held by etching or by li- 
thography. Personally, I must confess to quite a bit 
of enthusiasm for it just now—enough, at least, to try 
to see that it is given every chance to prove its merit. 
Hence this article to launch it on its career, as it were, 
by telling a bit of its background; by demonstrating 
a few of its possibilities; and by urging experimenta- 
tion on the part of our readers. Furthermore, we who 
publish AMERICAN ARTIST invite you who experiment 
with Lumiprinting to send us some of your Lumi- 
prints. We shall be glad to reproduce now and then 
a few selected examples of exceptional merit or par- 
ticular interest, accompanied by notes on the processes 
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FIGURE 1. BASED ON THE CLICHE VERRE 





employed. We have also arranged with di Gemma, the 
father—or at least the foster parent—of Lumiprint- 
ing, to answer through our pages (if interest war- 
rants) a limited number of questions from our read- 
ers. As an added and very tangible means of giving 
Lumiprinting the chance which we think it deserves, 
we are publishing in book form 
di Gemma’s own experiments. 
This volume, now on the press, 
describes and pictures in detail 
every step of his development to 
date. 

But we are getting ahead of 
our story. What, first of all, is 
Lumiprinting? Briefly, it is an 
art in which the artist combines 
his esthetic skill and manual dex- 
terity to draw or paint, on sheets 
of glass or transparent glass-like 
plastic, any of a number of kinds 
of negatives, very similar basic- 
ally to photographic negatives, 
though no camera is used in 
their production. From _ these 
negatives it is possible to make 
contact prints or enlargements 
by employing exactly the same 
processes used in printing from 
regular camera plates or films. 
Thus we see that Lumiprinting 





FIGURE 2. DEMONSTRATING A WAY TO MAKE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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is both a creative and a repro- 
ductive art. 
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FIGURE 3. SKETCHING ON WHITE COATED PLASTIC 


The “Old Masters” Began It 

Like many things new, Lumiprinting, as already 
noted, has its roots in the past, for di Gemma’s experi- 
ments were first inspired by the clichés verres of the 
Barbizon group of nearly a century ago. It will be re- 
called that when photography was in its infancy such 
masters as Daubigny, Millet, Rousseau and Corot ex- 
perimented to quite an extent with these so-called glass 
prints. Their most common procedure was to coat a 
sheet of glass with opaque varnish through which 
scratches were made with some sharp tool such as an 
etching needle. Thus a negative was produced. In the 
photographic printing which followed, each scratch 
through the opaque coating printed as a black line 
against a background of white. Most of these early 
prints were therefore quite etching-like in effect. 

(Incidentally, several of Corot’s clichés verres are 
on display at the current exhibition of his work at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, New York. This closes Decem- 
ber 12th.) 


The Cliché Verre Method: Black Solution 


In Figure 1, di Gemma demonstrates this original 


FIGURE 4. NOTE TEXTURE CAUSED BY TRANSLUCENT 


SOLUTION 


process. He first coated one side of a sheet of glass 
with an opaque solution of his own composition, con- 
sisting of lampblack, white (clear) shellac and de- 
natured alcohol. The fine scratches were then made 
through this coating with an etching needle: a lin- 
oleum knife was used for removing the coating from 
the large areas which show black in the print. From 
this glass plate an ordinary contact print was made on 
regular photographic paper. Our reproduction shows 
this print at its exact original size. 


The “Stopping Out’ Paste 

Our second illustration, Figure 2 (also reproduced 
at the size of the original), utilized the same method, 
though here, after the tooling was completed, di 
Gemma added little dabs of a thick black paste com- 
nosed of the lampblack, shellac and alcohol. Brush 
marks made with this paste show as white spots on the 
print: they are especially evident in the upper right 
hand corner. Such a “stopping out” paste has many 
uses. It is particularly fine in the representation of 
snow. Therefore this simple method can be employed 
very effectively for the making of Christmas cards 
and the like. An endless number of prints can of 
course be made from the one original negative. 


Opaque White Solution 

Figure 3 shows the artist using an opaque white 
solution in place of the black. In the photograph he 
has coated a sheet of transparent plastic with ordinary 
white tempera and is now sketching his subject on the 
coating in pencil. He will next cut through this tem- 
pera with a suitable tool, after which contact prints 
will be made as before. An advantage of this white 
coating over black is that the negative itself gives 
much the effect of the final positive print, especially 
if black paper is placed beneath it so that each scratch 
appears black. 


White (or Black) on Portion of Plate 
It is of course not always necessary to coat the en- 
tire plate. Sometimes, in fact, it is desirable to cover 
rather limited areas, in which case the coating is 
usually painted on with a brush. A preliminary sketch 
can be placed under the glass as a 
guide. 


Controlled Values: Translucent Solution 
These first methods, practical only 
within certain limits, merely afforded 
a starting point for di Gemma, for he 
soon realized that for many purposes 
a more complete range of tones was 
essential. He therefore sought means 
of gaining value control, gradually 
discovering a number of ways of do- 
ing so. In Figure 4, for example, the 
plate was first coated with a trans- 
lucent, rather than an opaque, solu- 
tion. (This was merely the opaque so- 
lution, diluted with alcohol.) The 
blacks in the print resulted from 
scratches through the translucent so- 
lution. The whites were painted on 
the plate with the black stopping out 
paste already mentioned; white tem- 
pera could have been used instead. 
The rough texture of the sky was ac- 
cidental, resulting from failure to 
strain the translucent coating. 
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Light Resistance Important 


So far as the final prints are concerned, it matters 
little whether the coating is white, black, or colored. 
The degree of resistance to light is the thing which 
really counts. By trying different solutions the artist 
can soon learn to control his tones at will by so treat- 
ing each area of the plate that in the printing it will 
permit the passage of light to just the desired degree. 


Frosted Plastic 


By working on frosted plastic, for instance, di 
Gemma found that it- was possible, with a white pencil 
alone (see Figure 5), to build tones which would print 
to give every desired value. Such portions of the p!as- 
tic as were not pencilled at all would print black; a 
thin tone of white pencilling would print dark gray; 
thicker tones would print whiter and whiter, and solid 
white tones would be so opaque that they would print 


pure white. Best of all, such a plastic negative, when FIGURE 5, WHITE CRAYON ON FROSTED PLASTIC 


placed over black paper, would give almost the identi- 
cal appearance of the finished print. It would be a true 
negative but would look like a positive. 


Wash, Too 


Di Gemma’s experiments involved oil paints, water 
colors, many types of pencils and crayons, colored pig- 
ments, etc., etc. Many of these media revealed inter- 
esting possibilities. Sometimes the pigment was 
sprayed on: again it was washed. We see in Figure 6 
a negative done with white tempera, diluted here and 
there to suit, and handled much like water color. For 
convenience the plastic was taped to a dark surface. 
The artist is shown tooling through the wash with a 
mat knife to produce the darks. 


If you have questions on these few media and technics, here 
presented all too briefly. or if you would like further articles, 
each dealing more fully with a single medium or method 
please let us hear from you. 


FIGURE 6. 
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FIGURE 7. A TYPICAL LUMIPRINT. 
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FOR EVERYONE 


JOHN F. CARLSON N.A. 


JOHN F. CARLSON, N.A., is known 
for his prize winning landscapes, hav- 
ing been honored by more than ten 
awards, among them a silver medal. 
His book, “Elementary Principles of 
Landscape Painting,’ is inspiring 
thousands of young artists toward 
sound professional careers in art. 


Winner of the National Academy First 
Altman Prize 1937, his works have been 
acquired by many famous public and 
private collections, among them the 
Carnegie Institute, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Corcoran Gallery, etc. 


Mr. Carlson gives private instruction 
at his New York Studio, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, insuring more rapid progress 
to art teachers and art students alike. 


John F. Carlson’s original oij palette from the Grum- 
bacher Collection being toured to Art Schools & Museums. 


470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SCHMINCKE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN JU. S. A. 


MR. CARLSON WRITES— 


“It is gratifying to know that you have suc- 
ceeded in producing Grumbacher Finest Oil 
Colors, which | consider equal to the best of 
European makes. In the next edition of my 
book, Elementary Principles of Landscape 
Painting, | shall make this addendum.” 


. Vik. A Get tlowr 


“All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Professional 

League.”’ 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 



















WRITE 
FOR 
PRICE-LIST 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ materials 
dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a copy 
of an 8 page reprint 
‘Famous American 
Artists at Work,”’ with 
a plate in full color. 


ACTUAL 


TUBE 1” x +” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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What the Educators Say 


Since we first offered COLOR AND METHOD IN 
PAINTING through these pages recently, we have 
been flattered by its reception. Not only have hundreds 
of copies been sold, but artists, students, and teachers 
alike have expressed their approval in no uncertain 
terms. The following quotations are from a few of 
many letters and reviews already received from promi- 
nent educators and others. 


* 


LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING 
is outstanding because it makes the profession of the painter 
attractive to the student. It also provides him with the back- 
ground that he should have in order not only to appreciate 
painting but to produce paintings of his own. Thus the student 
himself becomes a contemporary painter, along with Burchfield, 
O’Hara, Kroll and Mangravite . . . Unlike many textbooks on 
creative art it is not opinionated, not committed to a particular 
method. It is an excellent textbook for use in high schools 
and colleges and a valuable reference book for art teachers of 
all levels. 
* 


HARRY E. WOOD, Director of Fine and Practical Arts, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, included the following in a letter of 
recommendation sent to the departments of art in the Indian- 
apolis Public High Schools: There has recently been released 
by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, a very fine book on color and methods of painting. 
The author of the book is Ernest W. Watson , . . I recom- 


mend this book to you for reference material in your depart- 
ment. 


* 


A. G. PELIKAN, Director of Art Education, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, adds:'s COLOR AND METHOD IN PAINTING, 
by Ernest Watson, is in my opinion one of the most valuable 
books which can be secured by artists, teachers and students 

. There is no attempt to present a tight or didactic pro- 
cedure of teaching methods, but rather to let each of the 
twelve notable artists give from his rich background of ex- 
perience many helpful suggestions of how he proceeds with 
his particular style of painting. 


* 


BUY IT FOR YOURSELF 
GIVE IT FOR CHRISTMAS 


$5.00 POSTPAID 


* 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL WAR POSTER COMPETITION 


Prize Winners and Honorable Mentions 


A. Production 
$300 War Bonds to Dick Ba s, Chicago 
Mentions: JosepH BiInper, N. Y. & Orro KeEISKER, St. Louis 


B. War Bonds 


$300 War Bonds to FE. B. GRrENHAW, Memphis 
Mentions: HELEN GIBBs, Li Ang. & JOSEPH GERING, Phila 


C. The Nature of the Enemy 


$5300 War Bonds to KARL KOoEH & ViIcToR ANCONA, N. Y 
Mentior A. Ek. BROTMAN, Bklyn. & BEN NASON, Brookline 
D. Loose Talk 
$300 War Bonds to HENRY KOERNER, Bklyn 
Mentions WEIMER PURSELL, Tuckahoe & J. LARSEN. Kew 
Gardens 
E. Slave World—or Free World? 
$300 War Bonds to GEORGE MAAS, N. Y 
Mentions EREL OSBORN, Chicago & BARBARA MArKs, Los 
Ang 
F. The People are on the March 
$300 to KARL KOEHLER & VICTOR ANCONA, N. \Y 
Mentions: D. K. RuBINs, Indianapolis & C. NivoLa, N. Y. 
G. Deliver Us from Evil 
$300 War Bonds to Seymour Foce.L, Washington 
Mentions: WEIMER PURSELL, Tuckahoe & VIRGINIA LEGAKES, 
Los Ang 
H. Sacrifice 
$300 War Bonds to HENRY KOERNER, Bklyt 


Mention: Set. JACK DUMAS, Portland 


H. Sacrifice—the Privilege of Free Men 
$300 War Bond to N. SCHATTENSTEIN, N. Y 
Mention: KENNETH WHITLEY, Chicago 
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‘PAINTING & 


OUTFITS "seam 
fitted with SS 


WEBER 
ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


. for those 
artistically inclined— 
a talented relative, 
friend, artist or student. 
In the following price ranges: 


OIL PAINTING OUTFITS 
WATER COLOR OUTFITS. 
PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 


... . $2.00 to $15.00 

1.75to 8.75 
Peas 1.00to 16.00 
AQUA PASTEL SETS.......... 50to 2.25 


PHOTOCOLORING OUTFITS 2.00 and 4.75 
@ AT YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER @ 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artist Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 








American Artist 





LABOR PAINS OF A COVER DESIGN 


Continued from page 26 


arrived in New York with five dollars. 

“The first person he met was a Russian childhood 
friend who was also Isadora Duncan’s secretary. Rus- 
sian nightclubs were also booming in Manhattan. 
Alajalov started painting murals in Russian night- 
clubs again. While the nightclub patrons looked on, he 
painted the murals in Countess Anna Zarnekau’s 
Bi-Ba-Bo Club. Three years later he heard of The 
New Yorker magazine. It was then a year old. His 
first cover appeared on the September 25, 1926 issue. 
It showed a polite American male suffering while a 
musical American female sang at the piano. It also 
showed a strong cubist influence. Alajalov’s drawings 
have showed up the various stoical relations between 
the American sexes ever since. 

“‘Alajalov lives in tidy confusion in an artist’s studio 
overlooking the pond, trees, ducks and pelicans of 
New York’s Central Park. He has the melancholy dark 
eye which often oddly marks the presence of a humor- 
ous mind behind. His smile is sudden; his idiom 
fluent in English, French and Italian, and his Russian 
is southern and soft. His head is well sculptured. His 
hands and feet are small, his brain, motions and habits 
orderly. In his work he is meticulous. 

“As a painter of manners, Alajalov has learned how 
to take our American regimentation to pieces. The 
break-down looks funny. After all, with our faces, 
forms and fancies set by Hollywood films, our minds 
patterned by coast-to-coast advertising and our na- 
tional souls made vocal by networks of radio, there is 
less difference between the cash girl and the rich girl 
than the rich girl may hope. Since the last war sophis- 
tication has supposedly become our great home crop, 
in all forty-eight states. The smart people in New 
York usually come from some place else. 

“As a satirist Alajalov paints, quite kindly, what in 
words would be too cruel to say. As an artist in his 
genre, what he really draws are conclusions.” 








Highlights in January 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


FREDERIC TAUBES. A feature article on this promi- 
nent American painter with color reproduction. 


ALBERT STAEHLE. A revealing article on the 


creative processes of one of our greatest advertising 
artists. 


DOEL REED. Famous aquatint artist demonstrates 
the procedures of this fascinating graphic art. 


PETER FINGESTEN. A young sculptor who has 
developed a method of working in cement, A dem- 
onstration. 


MATLACK PRICE discusses the photographic en- 
tries in the National War Poster Competition. 


ART EDUCATION IN WARTIME. First install- 
ment of a new 4-page section dealing with the 
present emergency. 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No.11 of aSeries 
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> o paints with 


Subtlety and Satire 
on STRATHMORE 


Laugh at his droll and impish humor in The 
New Yorker. Admire the superb craftsmanship of his 
paintings, his murals, his illustrations. Best known for his 
delightful wit, Alajalov paints with equal success in sev- 
eral mediums . . . always with technical brilliance. 


Alajalov’s choice of paper is Strathmore. The 
quality of his paper is one thing he never has to worry 
about while he works. For Strathmore Artist Papers are 
adaptable to the varied moods and techniques of the artist. 
You too can depend on Strathmore to help you work with 
increased speed and ease. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 





STRATHMORE =: 
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Where to Exhibit 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Where to Exhibit 








Competitions 





Chicago-Jan. 30-Feb. 20 ’43 


Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers 
The Swedish-American Art Association 


Open to living Swedish-American ar- 
tists and artists of Swedish descent. 
Media: original works in oil, water- 
color, graphic arts and sculpture. 
Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase Prize for 
Memorial Collection. Entry cards re- 
ceived Dec. 1 to Jan. 16, ’43; works 
Jan. 25-26, ’43. Miss Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago. 


Hagerstown—Jan. 31-Feb. 28 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Cumberland Valley Artists, 11th Ann. 


Open to artists resident in the area 
bounded by Harrisburg, Pa., Freder- 
ick, Md., Winchester, Va., and Cum- 
berland, Md. Open also to U. S. 
Armed Forces stationed in Area and 
to all former residents who are serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces anywhere 
within our continental borders. Media: 
oil, watercolor, gouache, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. No fee. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards received 
Dec. 1-31; works, Jan. 1-15. Dr. John 
R. Craft, Dir., The Washington Coun- 
on of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 


New York—Feb. 4-Mar. 1 
Academy of Allied Arts, Feb. Group 


Open to all artists. Media: oil & 
watercolor. Entry cards due by Jan. 
23. Leo Nadon, Dir., 349 West 86th 
St., New York City. 


New York—Apr. 5-24 


Amer. Fine Arts Galleries, 51st Ann. 
Nat'l Association of Women Artists 


Open to members only. Media: oil 
water-color, black & white, sculpture. 


Fee: $1 for each exhibit. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,500. No entry 
ecards. Works received March 29, 
1943. Miss Josephine Droege, Ex. 


Sec’y, 42 West 57 Street, New York. 


Parkersburg—Apr. 10-May 15 


The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Fifth 
Annual Regional Show 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of W. Va., Va., Ohio and Pa. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee 
$1 for each class. Jury. Prizes: War 
Bonds and Stamps. Entry cards and 
works by Apr. 1. Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkers- 
burg, West Va. 


Philadelphia—Jan. 25-Feb. 28 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
138th Ann. of Painting & Sculpture 


Exhibition open to living American 
artists. Media: oil & sculpture. 
Jury. Purchase prizes, $6,000; also 
cash prizes, medals. Entry cards by 
Dec. 30; works Jan. 4. Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Sec’y, Broad & Cherry, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Pittsburgh—Feb. 11-Mar. 11 


Carnegie Galleries, 33rd Annual, Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh 


Open to members only: residents of 
the Pittsburgh Met. area—or mem- 
bers who have moved from Pitts- 
burgh. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, black & white, ceramics, crafts. 
No fee. Jury. Cash prizes $1,200; 
Purchase Awards, $1,000. Entry cards 
by Jan. 11; works Jan. 18, 19 or 20. 
Earl Crawford, Sec’y, 222 Craft Ave., 
13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Portland—Feb. 28-Mar. 28 


Sweat Memorial Art Museum (Maine) 
60th Ann., Portland Soc. of Art 


Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. Fee $1 
for entry of one to three works. En- 
try cards, Feb. 6; works, Feb. 13. 
Bernice Breck, Sec’y, L.D.M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Me. 


Springfield—Feb 7-28 


Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield Art 
League Annual 


Open to members; membership $3. 
All media. Jury. Cash prizes. En- 
try cards due Jan. 26; works, Jan. 
28. Miss Helen Knox, Sec’y, 129 
Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Washington—Jan, 23-Feb. 14 


Corcoran Gallery, Washington Soc. of 
Min. Painters, Sculptors & Gravers 


Open to all hving artists in U.S.A. 
All media. Fee: $1 for 4 entries. 
Jury. No prizes. Entry cards by Jan. 
15; Works, Jan. 16. Mary E. King, 
1518 28th St., N.W., Washington, 
ps. 


Washington—Jan. 15-Feb. 14 


Corcoran Gallery, 52nd Ann. Exhibit So- 
ciety of Washington Artists 


Open to members and residents of 
Dist. of Columbia, Md. and Va. 
Media: oil & sculpture. Fee: $1 for 
non-members. Jury. Cash prize $100; 
4 medals of award. Dates for receiv- 
ing works to be announced. Garnet 
W. Jex, 6010 20th St., N., Arlington, 
Va. 


Utica—Jan. 31-Mar. 2 


M.W.P.I. Institute, Munson-W illiams- 
Proctor Inst. Community Arts Program 


Open to all artists within 100 miles of 
Utica. All media. No fee. No jury. 
Entry cards and works due Jan. 18. 
A. J. Derbyshire, 318 Genesee Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Youngstown—Jan. 1-31, ’43 


Butler Art Institute, Eighth Annual 
New Year Show 


Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Media: Oil and 
watercolor. Entry fee $1.00 for each 
class. Jury. Purchase awards and 
prizes of over $700. Entry cards and 
works by Dec. 13. The Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, O. 


Mural Competition 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Spring- 
field, Mass., invites competition for a 
mural for its Library. Open to all 
artists resident in Canada, Mexico 
and the U. S. An oil medium is to be 
used; $4,500 to be paid for mural— 
which amount must cover execution 
and installation. Contest closes May 
24, ’48. For circular write to Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, Dir., Museum of 
Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Note: Should winner be serving in 
Armed Forces, arrangements will be 
made for the execution of the mural 
after his release from such duties. 


Design Competition 


“Store Fronts of Tomorrow” is the 
theme of a competition sponsored by 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich., 
and conducted by The New Pencil 
Points. Open to architects, designers, 
draftsmen, engineers and _ students. 
Cash prizes will be awarded for de- 
sign for a group of five stores in 
terms of “after the war” knowledge 
and conditions. No. fee. Jury. First 
prize, $1,000; Second, $500; Third, 
$250; and five Honorable Mentions 
of $100 each. Closing date, Jan. 4, 
1943. For details write to Wm. Les- 
caze, New Pencil Points-Kawneer 
1943 Competition, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York City. 


Higgins Award 


The 14th Annual Higgins Memorial 
Awards—the Drawing Ink Section of 
National Scholastic Awards—are open 
to students of Junior, Senior, Tech- 
nical and Vocational High Schools in 
the U. S. and Canada. Media: draw- 
ings inks. Prizes include scholar- 
ships, cash, honorable mentions and 
gifts. All works must be accompanied 
by entrance slip. Closing date, March 
25, ’43. For circular of complete in- 
formation write Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, New York. 


Photographic Competition 


To help record the wartime work of 
the American Red Cross a national 
photographic competition is being 
conducted throughout October, No- 
vember and December. Prizes total 
$5,125 in War Bonds. Open to ama- 
teur and professional photographers. 
For instructions write to Red Cross 
Nat’] Photo Awards, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Soap Sculpture 


The 19th Annual Contest for small 
sculpture in white soap has been an- 
nounced by the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Comm., 80 East llth St., New 
York. Procter & Gamble prizes total- 
ing $1,120 will be awarded in three 
classes: advanced amateur, senior and 
junior, with special group and repro- 
duction prizes. Jury. Contest closes 
May 15, ’43. For entry blank write 
to the Committee at address given. 
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R YOUR WAR 


POSTERS - PAINTINGS - ILLUSTRATIONS 
SKETCHES - CARTOONS 
YOU NEED “ARTGUM” for easy erasure of 


original strokes without injury to final ink 
sketch, water color, oil painting... 














“ARTGUM” contains no smeary deteriorat- 
ing rubber content. 


“ARTGUM” leaves no harmful deposit or 
glazy spots. 


“ARTGUM” never abrades the paper but 
leaves it smooth for reworking. 


“ARTGUM” is your quickest, cleanest, most 
effective surface eraser. 


ee Lomp 


45 EAST 17 En ST | New York 








any 





the 
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STEVAN DOHANOS 
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KEEP THEM ROLLING WITH S#amps AND Vonds 


Courtesy of Ned Hadley and Associated Chicago Artists 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF JUSTRITE 
DRAWING INK 


Notice how freely this new 
drawing ink flows. It will 
not cake in the bottle or on 
pen or brush. You will be 
pleased, too, with the su- 
perior reproductions and 
fine work you can obtain 
with Justrite. 


a / ; % 






ORAWING INK | 


Wakergredh 


Offered in twenty highly 
waterproof colors. 34-ounce 
quill stopper bottle 25c at 
your dealers’. Also avail- 
able in larger sizes. 

FOR YOUR SAMPLE write The Louis Melind Co., 


Dept. P, 362 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE ART MART 








DO YOU KNOW: 


1. How the war is affecting colors? 7 
2. What colors are most permanent? 7 
3. How color strength can be de- 
termined by a simple test? 














DRY PIGMENTS 


Full strength cadmiums, cobalts, etc. 
CASEIN - GYPSUM - RESINS - OILS 
Rabbit-skin Glue, Wax, etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
HATFIELD’S COLOR SHOP : Inc. 
161 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. - Est. 1898 


Rockport East Gloucester 


MORILLA 
DRAWING PAPERS 


TRACING 


Highest qty at Lowest Cost! Sold By All Good 
Dealers. Used in Modern Schools 


















THE MORILLA CO. Cooter Stitting—tos ‘Anpetes 












Here is the place to buy your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 











GLAZES + STAINS - KILNS 
__COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Menutactnrer. Write for cat: 

FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 


ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND. OHIO 





| M. Modrakowska. 
| the error. 
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SELLING 


ART WORK 


One of the problems of the artist in 
showing his work to art directors or com- 
mercial buyers is the matter of proper dis- 
play in the buyer’s office. This can be solved 
in part by use of a display binder such as 
that pictured above. The binder not only 
protects the drawing or painting but is 
quickly set up for display and permits the 
showing of a considerable number of ex- 
amples quickly. 

This binder is made by the Barrett Bind- 
ery Company, 1330 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. This company makes 
other types of binders which are suitable 
for artists’ use. A copy of their complete 
catalog may be had by addressing the com- 
pany. 


PRISMACOLOR PENCILS 

The Eagle Pencil Company, of 703 East 
13th Street, New York, has recently issued 
a little folder showing thirty-six colors of 
Prismacolor Pencils, including silver and 
gold, Attention is particularly called to the 
ability of these pencils to take white or col- 
ored tempera for reverse lettering over 
almost all colors, as a virtue of this colored 
pencil. Not only will a copy of the folder 
be sent on request but also one pencil in 
any color desired will be supplied free on 
request. 


COLORED DRAWING INKS 


Justrite Drawing Ink has been developed 
by the Louis Melind Company of 362 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. These 
inks are made in twenty colors. It is stated 
that the India black and white are thor- 
oughly opaque. It is claimed that the ink 
flows freely, does not cake in the bottle, on 
the pen or on the brush. Complete informa- 
tion about the inks and a sample in any 
color will be sent upon request to any artist 
writing on his professional stationery or to 
teachers writing on their school stationery. 


SCULPTURE AND MODELING 
MATERIALS 


A very useful catalog containing descrip- 
tions, illustrations and prices of practically 
everything necessary for modeling and 
sculpturing has recently been issued by 
the Stewart Clay Company, 648 East 16th 
Street, New York. Teachers, dealers and 
users of such materials will find this cata- 
log most useful in their files. 


CORRECTION 


£. Modrakowska, the author of the article, 
“Pastels, their Preparation and Preserva- 
tion” in the October 1942 issue of AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, was incorrectly presented as 
We very much regret 


Editors 








waa Greater Efficiency with oom 


IDEAL-CUT 





An improved new trimming machine, speedy 
and precise in operation. 


Cuts clean, rectilineal, square . . . automatically 
leaves desired border. Utilizes old razor blades 
for cutting edge . . . handles mats, blueprints, 
photographs, cardboard, cloth and leather easily. 


ideal-Cut is constructed of smooth, sturdy, light- 
vood; and is immediately 


weight available. 
32” Cutting Size 25” $15.50 
38” ait ae 19.00 
Also available in 50” and 62” sizes. 








Write for FREE literature giving further information, 





aiifriedman 
co oO s . a 7 ¥ 
43 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK. WN. Y. 





your order. 


TAWS 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 
1527 WALNUT ST 
SINCE PHILADELPHIA, PA 
1897 PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


We carry a complete line of nationally 

recognized materials and are ready to fill | 

Write for a list of materials, 

books, etc., necessary to make Art your | 

hobby. 
NEW—INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLACE BOOK 

by WITTMANN 


Aad, Sap Buy War Bonds and aeons 
POSTPAID After work relax—Make Art your Hobby 


WIN THE PAASCHE AWARD! | 


Latham Foundation Victory 
Poster Contest 
Special information now available on 
airbrush poster techniques, equipment, 
etc. Send Now for literature and Free 
color charts—take the guesswork out 
of your efforts. Write today! 

















faasehs Hirbuash 60 


1923 Diversey Chicago 











BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free ItMustrated Booklet 
22 North William Street New York City 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 








Complete Line of Artists Materials 





Picture Framing 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 











THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUS! 





\ THAYER « CHAND! 
AN BUREN ST CHICAGO 


American Artist | D 
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THE ART MART 











YOU CAN SEE 
what you're doing! 

















THIS MODERN T-SQUARE 


|—has a completely transparent blade! 





=. ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. fom 


You see all of your work through the trans- 
parent blade of this newly designed T- 


Square. Blade is made of a sparkling crys- 
tal-clear plastic. Immediate Delivery. 
Length Price Length Price 
15F $1.75 24” $2.45 
18” 2.00 30” 3.25 
Dealers: Write for Resale Proposition 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
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ART TECHNIQUES 





1 and 2 Reel 16 mm. Silent Motion Pictures 
for Rental or Sale 
Series of instructional films, stressing 
function of tools in relation to mate 
rial. Subjects are- THE MONOTYPE: 


LUCITE CARVING: PLASTER CASTING 
PLASTER SCULPTURE. 


Other Art Subjects Include: 


MAKE AN ETCHING 
MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK 
MAKE A PLASTER PLAQUE 
HAND MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING 
CREATIVE PAINTING IN LANDSCAPE 
MAKING A HAND PUPPET 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, 


25 West 45th St. Dept. J-12 





Inc. 
New York 





Send for Catal 











QUICK, EASY WAY 


to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make eplargements of you! 
small sketches and other opaque origina!- 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscoy 
projects them on Doater hoard or anr athe 
drawing or mninting material ‘ 

size... .ready for tracing Great for repre 

Marks, iviiciiuy, elC. Hunureds asiiweau) iL uae. 


SPE 
0 “ae a Write today for Free booklet that gives full 
details, and special trial offer. No obligation 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 


WHEN DO YOU WANT IT? 


Yesterday? Today? Tomorrow? 


A complete line of Artist’s Materials 
WEBER and SARGENT water and oil colors. 


S. S. RUBBER CEMENT CoO. 
3438 North Halsted St., Chicago Buc 3449 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

every amateur, every artist 
better for Christmas than 
something new for his work. A new easel, 
a new work table or a new box of water 
colors adds a zest to fresh work undertaken. 
So when you are thinking of things for your 
friends in the art field think of these and 
also new books on art subjects. And if some 
aye nd asks you what you want, you'll surely 
be able to supply a list from which he can 
make suitable selection. 

Browse around the store of your favorite 
dealer. There you'll find the most interest- 
ing and useful things. Possibly you'll dig 
up some coveted gadget that you didn’t 
know he had. Anyway you'll find him help- 
ful and cooperative. 


Every student, 
likes nothing 














IMPROVED TRIMMING MACHINE 
“Tdeal-Cut,”’ 


a new and improved type of 
trimming and cutting machine pictured 
above is now available in several sizes. The 
new machine has special features which 
make it different from the average “drop- 
knife” cutting outfit generally in use. First, 
there are no dangerous knives. Instead, the 
cutting action is accomplished by an old 
razor blade inserted in a wood block and 
pulled across the board in a beveled chan- 
nel. It is inexpensive to maintain, as there 
are no sharpening or replacement costs. 
And, in addition, it is claimed to be ex- 
tremely precise, since it has an adjustable 
guide which automatically regulates mar- 
gins and makes for clean, rectilineal cutting. 

“Tdeal-Cut” is capable of cutting through 
leather, cloth, cardboard, and other mate- 
rials as well as through all types and thick- 
nesses of paper including mat paper. It is 
made of sturdy, light-weight wood and may 
be set up on any flat surface and stored 
in any handy corner. A. I. Friedman Com- 
pany, 43 West 47th Street, New York City, 
are the distributors; and will send on re- 
quest an attractive folder telling all about 
“Tdeal-Cut”’. 


FREDRIX REDTEX CEMENT 
It is stated that this new cement acts like 
rubber cement. It will not shrink, wrinkle 
or stiffen material. It remains tacky for a 
long period and dries to a thin, transparent 
film. 

This new cement is manufactured by E. 
H. & A. C. Friedrichs Company who state 
that it is not possible to send samples, due 
to the scarcity of containers. However 
many dealers have the material in stock and 
can demonstrate it. A descriptive leaflet 
may be secured on application. 





Why not send for our 
FREE CATALOG 
Describing 300 Art and Craft Books 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS WATER COLORS 


REAL aartist’s quality 
in this student size at 
student prices, 






Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 





Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 


ble. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium 
Orange, Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, 
Rose Madder, Ultramarine Blue 
& Violet, Viridian, Phthalocya- 
nine Blue & Green, Manganese 
Blue, Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Blue, 
Permanent Green Light, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw & Burnt Sienna, 
Raw and Burnt Umber, Lamp- 
black, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


VIRIDIAN 


MWERTE EMERAUDE | 








ARTISTS 
WATER COLOR 


SR OTE ES COM PRS TIO 








Described in detail in 
Color Card and in the 
16-page Booklet. 





made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHL "— AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
MINCINNATI, O. 



























CHRISTMAS CARDS 
FROM YOUR DRAWINGS 


We'll produce exclusive cards by our photo- 
lithographic process from your drawings, writing, 
clippings, photos, etc. Get started NOW! Write 
for descriptive literature, prices and closing dates. 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 44 Franklin S# 


Boston, Mass. 


















Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Vielet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 

Aureoli Emeraude Creens, Cadmium 
re and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 
FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 


SUPPLIES 3: suis 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 


write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
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ANIMATED 





CARTOONS / 
ar 





ANIMATION 
CARTOONING 
Personally Taught by 
CHAS. B. HASTINGS 
Renowned Animator 
and Cartoon Producer. 
Study and obtain ex 
perience in a fully 
equipped animated car- 

toon studio. 


HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ANIMATION 
1545 Broadway, N. Y. C. (46th St.) 


CARTOONING 

For those wishing practical, per- 
sonal instruction in this branch 
of the arts by an experienced 
eartoonist, I offer a home study 
course recommended by Amer- 
foremost cartoonists. A 
postal card brings full details. 


. . 
teas 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597, San Rafael, Calif. 


Fhe ARV ANSTITUTE 





64th year. Profes- 
sional school offering » 
degree and diploma y 
courses in Fine and 
Industrial Arts, as 


well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Me- 
chanical Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Win- 
ter Term. For Catalog, address: 
Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


@sreao CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DESIGN — ILLUSTRATION — ADVERTISING — LIFE 
PORTRAIT—STILL LIFE—FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
CARTOONING 

Thorough individual training for government 
civilian opportunities in large skylight studios. (Cen- 
trally located.) Faculty includes Harvey Dunn, 
George Elmer Browne, Mario Cooper, Grace Cornell, 
Nan Greacen and others. 
and children’s classes. 
President. 


7054 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. MU. 9-5463 





and 


Enroll now, Edmund Greacen, 








School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
INSTITUTE 


ration, fashion arts; advertising, 

teacher training. B.F.A. degrees in 

al] courses. Photography, puppetry, 

jewelry. pottery, engineering draft- 

ing. Residences for out-of-town stu- 

FASHION ART e COSTUME DESIGN 
ADVERTISING ART e CARTOONING 
CHILD BOOK CAL cna, PAINTING 











dents. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U. S. 98th year. 
Catalog. Registrar, Broad and Mas- 
ter Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MECHANIC AFTING 
Qualify now for a successful career. 
Graduates in constant demand. Day 
and Evening Classes. 16th year, Write 
for Catalog. 


CHARLES HART BAUMANN, DIR. 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 








DEGREE COURSES—Architecture Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, interior Design. 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


dames C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


56th Year 
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GREETING AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A little catalog of a collection of extremely 
attractive greeting cards has been received. 
The designs on these cards are by such 
well-known artists as Gordon Grant, Law- 
rence Beal Smith, Thomas Benton, S. L. 
Margolies, Grant Wood and others. The 
ecards are available either with your name 
imprinted on them or plain. The catalog 
will be sent on request to AMERICAN ARTIST. 


RAINBOW COLORED PENCILS 


The Eberhard Faber Company has just 
issued a Color Chart and descriptive folder 
on their Rainbow Colored Pencils. It is 
stated that their true pigment colors pro- 
vide all the beauty and brilliance found in 
an oil painting, while the thick leads afford 
a wide range of colors that will blend in per- 
fect harmony. The leads are tested for 
strength and checked by a “color register” 
which insures true coloring qualities with- 
out any “off colors.” These pencils can be 
used on drawing papers, illustration board 
or tracing cloth. Rainbow Colors are avail- 
able in forty-eight colors either in assort- 
ment boxes ranging from seven to forty- 
eight or in individual colors. A copy of 
the Color Chart and a sample pencil will be 
sent free to anyone requesting it direct 
from the company. 


HOW TO USE WATERCOLORS 


The American Artists Color Works, 5601 
First Avenue, Brooklyn. New York, has 
issued a concise folder of particular value 
to the novice in watercolors, telling how to 
make a watercolor painting with Sargent 
watercolors. This little folder and informa- 
tion on their Sargent products may be 
secured by writing to the company. 


ENGINEERS WEEKLY CALENDAR 


A calendar of fifty-two weekly sheets with 
Jumbo size dates is being issued by Freder- 
ick Post & Company, Box 303, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. The over-all size is 15% x 
241% inches. In addition to the dates each 
sheet carries an interesting illustration. So 
long as the supply lasts these calendars 
may be received on application. 


PRANG TEMPERA 


The American Crayon Company, 1706 
Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, Ohio, has recently 
issued a little folder showing the complete 
line of Prang Tempera Colors. It is stated 
that these colors offer the following advan- 
tages: They dry in five minutes; mixed 
colors can be kept and used from day to 
day, and will not dry out in the jar; they 
are ground finely enough to use with pen 
as well as brush, and have complete cover- 
ing capacity—every color is opaque. 

These colors are supplied either in single 
jars or in sets. The cardboard sets are put 
up with either six studio size jars or twelve 
studio size jars. The wood box sets con- 
tain sixteen 2-oz. jars or sixteen 1-oz. jars, 
as desired. Further information may be 
secured by addressing the company. 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


The Morilla Company, 32 Cooper Square, 
New York, has recently issued its catalog 
No. 9 in which are listed practically all 
types of papers and boards used by artists. 

In addition to this complete line of papers 
the catalog also contains illustrations and 
information about other materials used by 
artists including inks, oil colors, water- 
colors, modeling tools, palettes, easels, etc. 
A copy of the catalog will be sent on re- 
quest to the company. 





LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME | 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radi- 
cally new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


Previous 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 1122 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 








* AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN 





Practical Training for Varied Art Careers, 
Advertising Design, Lettering, Layout: Cos- 
tume Design and Fashion Illustration: Fine 
Arts and Illustration: Interior and Industrial 
Design. 
* Important: CAMOUFLACE 
—also, WAR POSTERS 

Write for Fall and Winter Information Bul 


letin. 


Occupational Art 


for Children 


Saturday Mornings 


A new and unusual innovation | 


Call or send for folder | 


133 East 58th Street New York City 














TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL“ 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING and SUMMER 
Courses for beginners or advanced students. Individ- 
ual instruction in Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketching, 
Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabrio Analysis, Textile Desigt, 
Interior Decoration, dow Display, Draping, Grading 











, Dress- 
making, Millinery. ete. PROFESSIONAL METHODS, 
TEACHER TRAINING, APPROVED BY REGENTS. 
Day & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ Free Placement Bureat 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir, 1% 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School - two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculptun 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commet- 
cial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and perspectirt. 
Technical and historical courses. Tuition and Traveling 
Scholarships. 








Fall Term to December 19 
Illustrated catalog. Russell T. Smith, Head 
227 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


an “Adame 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 




















Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts sehool in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustra- 
ion, and mural painting. Also, coordinated course 
University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A, degree. 
Scholarships. other prizes. 

Distinguished faculty. Ask for Catalog B. 
Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lite Al Books for Chrishuas 





YOU DON'T KNOW 
WHAT YOU LIKE 


A New Book by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


A well-known artist and author of 
The Technique of Oil Painting tilts 
his lance at the sham in art criticism, 
and offers a set of standards by which 
the open-minded may determine the 
good and the bad in art. “One of the 
most important art books of the sea 
son.”’—A merican Artist. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 









Why not a | 
FOR XMAS 


i ee 


"BOX 456- CAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Lettering 
Sculpture 
Costume 


Penmanship 
Drawing 
Anatomy 


Layout 
Painting 
Theatre 


i—(Catalogue Free 


quiries Invite 


PAUL A STRUCK <5. ‘7 





fOs TER HOW TO DRAW BOOK 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR WRITE 








SCOOP! 
ART DIRECTORS ANNUALS 
#3, 6, 10, 11, 14 
#17, 18, 19 
Supply Low—Order Now! 
MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Art Catalogue Free. We Buy Old Art Books 








New A.C.A. Directory 


READY IN DECEMBER 






A quarterly pub- 
lication showing 
the work of free- 
lance artists, to- 
gether with their 
names and ad 
dresses. A great 
variety of select 
ed art talent for 
the art buyer 


ER NOW! 


ORD Only oo yeor 


four valuable copies 


ASSOCIATED CHICAGO ARTISTS, INC. 





Dept. AM, 840 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL 


By Lt. Commander Griffith Baily Coale, 
J.S.N.R. 
R & RINEHART $2.00 
Says Stephen Vincent Benet in the fore- 
word, “In this log of his adventures on the 
North Atlantic Patrol, shortly before Am- 
erica’s entrance into the War, Griffith 
Baily Coale has put down, directly and 


simply, in words and paint, what one man 
saw of as difficult and essential a task as 
any the United States Navy has been called 
upon to perform. A mural painter by pro- 
fession, an expert on ship models, a small- 
boat sailor by choice and avocation, he 
knows as much about salt water as he does 
about paint.” 


HOW TO DRAW CHILDREN 
By Priscilla Pointer 


stTupIo $1.00 


Priscilla Pointer says in this book, “anyone 
who wishes to be able to draw children 
must like children.” That she understands 
the meaning of this statement herself is 
obvious from her own charming drawings. 
She tells how she achieves her success, 
simply and without technicalities, and those 
who wish to learn the secret of making 
children’s portraits may follow her step 
by step from dimpled babies to children in 
their ’teens. 


FAIR IS OUR LAND 
Edited by Samuel Chamberlain 


HASTINGS HOUSE $5.00 


A book of about 375 brilliant etchings and 
photographs designed to present the picture 
of a peaceful America. Edited by Samuel 
Chamberlain, the book is as beautiful as 
the admirers of this noted American artist 
would expect it to be. Some of Chamber- 
lain’s own etchings and photographs are 
included. 


NEW FOSTER BOOKS 


Walter T. Foster, well-known author of the 
extensive series of $1.00 textbooks, has just 
issued two more: Female Fashion and 
Children. 


Continued on page 40 
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Naturalistic or 
Modern Art— 


WHICH WILL ENDURE? 


A startlingly frank and courageous appraisal of the 
quality and direction of contemporary American art 

with conclusions certain to challenge and inspire 
new appreciation in everyone who uses, studies, makes, 
or looks at pictures. 





By RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author of ‘‘The New Art Education”’ 


This book shows the characteristics of and the differences be- 
tween the Modern Movement and Naturalism and dramatizes, 
by bold critical analysis and 94 line and halftone illustra- 
tions, how and why the creative art of the ages is being re- 
born in the Modern Movement. 

Photographs, motion pictures, and animated cartoons, comics, 
advertising art, illustration, original prints, and paintings 
from the work of Walt Disney, Benton, Curry, Wood, Weber, 
Gropper, Davis, Lee, Kent, and many others show their posi- 
tive and negative contributions to the art of our time. 


Size 9 x 1042 Price $3.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 St., New York 











The Studio Annual 1942 


The artist’s gift, and at a price he 
of Chinese, European, 


festive spirit. 


dents. 











Two Excellent Books for Christmas 


can afford! 
tiful plates in full color and as many black and whites 
and contemporary masters, il- 
luminated manuscripts, and other special features in a 
Only $1.00 paper bound, $1.50 cloth bound. 


Making A Water Coler.py George Pearse Ennis 


A new edition of this famous book, now in its third print- 
ing. It has been used successfully by thousands of stu- 
Besides detailed photographs of method there are 
16 outstanding water colors by such artists as Ennis, Flint, 
Sargent, Bonington, Turner, Cotman, De Wint, reproduced 
in color and analyzed. 


Studio Publications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


24 beau- 





New price $3.50. 


























PRINT 


A Quarterly Journal of 
The Graphic Arts 


“PRINT gives us something of prac- 
tical and curious interest in every issue. 
Its four annual numbers at $5 provide 
stimulating reading and pictorial mat- 
ter about the things that count in the 
lives of those interested in printing and 


the graphic arts.” 


Lawrence C. Wroth 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE “Books” 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


Woodstock, Vermont 











BOOS 





DRAWN AND QUARTERED 
An Album of Drawings by Chas. Addams 
With a foreword by Boris Karloff 


RANDOM HOUSE $2.50 


Everybody who reads The New Yorker is 
familiar with the drawings of Charles 
Addams. Here is his work to date in a 
single volume, and an impressive collection 
it makes. Mr. Addams is at his best in his 
dealings with the macabre. Cannibals, 
snakes, hangman’s nooses, and lethal doses 
are grist to his mill. 


RUBAIYAT 


WORLD PUBLISHING $2.49 


A new edition of a favorite classic. Ren- 
dered into English verse by Edward Fitz- 
gerald and illustrated (in color) by Hamzeh 
Abd-Ullah Kar. 





Where Artists Dine 


‘@ACQUES 


FRENCH RESTAURANT 
Te Manito lich VM O7 atl eC ICACO 








Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 
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THE WAR WILL END (From page 19) 


trust, will be a fountainhead of inspiration 
and direction. We believe it will be of the 
sort to guide the teacher in her immediat> 
tasks, as well as long range thinking and 
planning. The new section will make its 
appearance in January. 


Art-in-War Department 


The appointment of Matlack Price as 
Art-in-War Editor is the second step re- 
cently made to enlarge the service of 


AMERICAN ARTIST during the coming year 

In his department Mr. Price will keep 
readers in touch with artists’ opportunities 
in the war effort. He will tell them what 
is going on and how they can apply their 
skills on the home front. He will be espe- 
cially helpful in the poster field where the 
artist is now indispensable. Poster com- 
petitions will be announced and their re- 
sults criticised. Mr. Price will also contrib- 
ute constructive articles, such as Lettering 
in Posters in this December issue. He will 
give specific instruction that will be valu- 
able to teachers in the present emergency. 

Mr. Price also will have a lot to say 
about the opportunities of the post-war 
world in which artists and designers will 
play a significant part and for which they 
should now be preparing. 

These new plans will not alter the fa- 
miliar character of AMERICAN ARTIST ex- 
cept to enlarge and extend it. More pages 
will be added so that new features will not 
crowd the space customarily given to dem- 
onstrations of the creative processes of 
painters, sculptors, illustrators and others 
in the graphic arts. That has always been 
our basic policy and we shall continue with 
it. The type of features our readers have 
especially liked in the past will dominate 
the magazine in 1943. 

Since Pearl Harbor the circulation of 
AMERICAN ARTIST has been increased 25°. 
That in itself is an indication that art can 
serve in war as in peace. We will strive 
during the coming months to make that 
service more widespread and effective. 


ART IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


By David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison 


HARPERS $5.00 


Art in the Western World, first published 
in 1935. has come to be highly regarded as 
an introduction to the history and apprecia- 
tion of art. This new edition is a major 
improvement over the old edition. While 
the general plan of the book remains the 
same; that is a topical treatment of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, the text 
has been completely revised. Numerous 
new illustrations have been added, and new 
and larger pictures have been substituted 
for those needing greater detail. 

A new section in the minor or decorative 
arts includes metal work, ivory carving, 
enamels, textiles, furniture, printing, jewel- 
ry, ceramics and modern design for ma- 
chine production. 


MODERN INTERIORS 
By Emily Genauer 


WORLD PUBLISHING $1.69 


Gathered from various sources, this book 
presents what has been developed recently 
in modern decoration. The author, who has 
been editor of the Fine and Decorative 
Arts Section of the New York World-Tele- 
gram for seven years, has, during this 
period, visited nearly all major exhibitions 
in this field and has thus had an unusual 
opportunity for’ the collection of her ma- 
terial. 





WAR POSTERS (From page 11 
every acid test as to idea, implication a 
public reaction. He must fly out of his 
studio on a magic carpet of objective meal 
nation and see his poster in the crowded, | 
busy market-place. Above all he must try | 
to imagine himself as at least a hundred | 
totally different types of people who are to 
look at his poster after it has been accepted, 
reproduced and sent out to do its ineal.| 
culably important part in helping to wip 
this war. 

Then he may sit down and begin to dray 
it. 


More about the 
NATIONAL WAR POSTER CONTEST | 


The following Release from the Museum 
of Modern Art Contains Interesting Statis- 
tical Information Regarding the National 

War Poster Contest 





The greatest number of posters—667~ 
received from any one locality came from | 
New York City. In addition, artists living | 
in the State of New York outside New | 
York City sent in 218 posters, so that a 
grand total of 885 was received from New 
York State. California was second with | 
176 entries; Pennsylvania third with 135; | 
Illinois fourth with 133; and Massachusetts 
fifth with 107. The remaining thirty-eight 
states sent in the following numbers of 
entries: Connecticut 88; New Jersey 83;? 
Ohio 66; Texas 41; Washington, D. C. 40; | 
Michigan 34; Missouri 31; New Mexico 29; 
Colorado and Wisconsin 25 each; Indiana 
22; Florida 20; Virginia 18; Louisiana 17; | 
Alabama and Georgia 14 each; Rhode} 
Island 12; Montana 11; Iowa and Kentucky | 
10 each; Maryland and Washington 9 each; 
Tennessee 8; Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina and West Virginia 7 each; 
Nebraska 6; Arizona, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Vermont 5 each; Delaware and Mip- 
nesota 4 each; Maine and South Dakota 3 | 
each; Kansas 2; and 1 each from North 
Dakota, Wyoming and Honolulu. 

The artists who entered the Competition | 
represent a cross section of the country. 
Thirty-seven posters came from soldiers, 
three from sailors, while one man in the 
Air Force and one in the Coast Guard each 
submitted a poster. 

All of the nine prize-winning posters will 
be reproduced in quantity for distribution 
throughout the country by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Business firms and other 
organizations may subscribe for any num- 
ber of these posters or, by applying to 
National War Poster Competition, Artists 
For Victory, 101 Park Avenue, may take 
over the reproduction and distribution of 
any of the other posters received in the 
Competition. Posters are also being offered 
for reproduction and distribution to the | 
Treasury Department, the War Production 
Board, and the Office of War Information, 
which endorsed the Competition. 





The jury for the Competition were: 
John Taylor Arms, Board Member, Art- 


ists for Victory, Inc.; Walter Baerman, 
Section of Volunteer Talents, Office of 
Civilian Defense; Francis H. Brennan, 


Chief of Graphics Division, Office of War 
Information (formerly art director of 
Fortune); Charles T. Coiner, art director, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Graphics Consultant, 
Office of Emergency Management; Stuart 
Davis, artist; James T. Soby, director, 
Armed Services Program, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Rex Stout, Board Member, Coun- 
cil for Democracy; Monroe Wheeler, Direc 
tor of Exhibitions and Publications, 
Museum of Modern Art. 


American Artist 
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made in the U.S.A. 


EN AND INK DRAWING WITH A COARSE STUB PEN by the manufacturers 
ON HURLOCK PLATE BRISTOL. “This Board is equally well suited 
for the most delicate work and will stand an unusual amount of erasing. of the 


Made in hot-press and cold-press finishes, Hurlock Royal Crest Artist Pr 
and Illustrating Boards provide surfaces to give exactly the effect desired . . Rembrandt colors 
whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. r 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER ... Only One to Each Customer... studio tubes 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece each 
of the following ten Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 
14222 inches) . .. 3 inch tubes .10 .15 
4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 85 Super Royal 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press fimish) 2-ply Plate Bristol : 
1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) Pastel Art Board Newark, N. J. 


HURLOCH BROS.COMPANY ine Ia 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA | 


Be ee ee ee ee ie ee et 
It’s a GIFT! 


Talens & Son, Inc. 
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Yes, whether you give it to yourself or 
to someone else, or have it given to you, 
the 2ist ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
is a volume of which the recipient can 
well be proud. Not only is it a beautiful 
addition to his library, but it is as useful 
as it is handsome. 


AN 


fead what Alfred Howell, Director of 
Art in the Cleveland Public Schools, has 
to say: “This book is one of the most 
outstanding contributions to advertising 
art we have yet seen... The subjects 
are of wide range and scope, with con- 
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gency. Indeed, in its field this book can 
easily have epic-making significance .. . 


21st ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL Whether we look for intense realism, or 


purely abstract ideas, they are to be 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED found in their most significant forms. 


For those who wish to know the value 
When you buy your copy of the 2lst ANNUAL of advertising in its finest sense this 
you will discover, in addition to the usual . * 


ila” : : 
material on Advertising Art and Advertising book will ae than meet ones require- 
Design, an entirely new section devoted ex- ments. Its varied techniques, its dramatic 
clusively to Magazine Art. The above illustra- presentation of passing events, its artis- 
tion by Covarrubias (here greatly reduced) is tic layout, are all factors that give added 
typical of the several hundred included. Price significance .. . It is a truly inspiring 
$6.00. volume.” 


o 
I 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
NS IAG IANS ANS ANS IAS IS NS ANS SIS SS 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR 


Christmas 
Gift 
Subscriptions 


* 


The regular subscription rate to AMER- 
ICAN ARTIST is $3.00 a year (10 issues). 
But when Christmas comes, that’s dif- 
ferent! The special Christmas rates be- 
low enable you to make your art-minded 
friends happy the whole year through at 
a very reasonable cost. You can also re- 
new your own subscription at the same re- 
duced rate, to apply when your present 
subscription expires. Or, if you aren’t a 
subscriber, now is the time to sign up to 
advantage and have your 1943 volume 
complete. . . . In planning your gift sub- 
scriptions, don’t forget that boy in service. 
Note his especially low rate... . All re- 
cipients of gift subscriptions will be noti- 
fied, on request, by means of attractive 
cards. 


SUBSCRIBE! RENEW! GIVE! 
* 


Gift Bates 


One Gift Subscription 
plus one for yourself or a renewal of 
your present subscription $5.00 


Each additional subscription — 


Se al eae $2.00 
Two l-year subscriptions for gift 
EE ang wae ss se es ve wes 3.00 


One 2-year subscription for gift 
SEE Se 5.00 


Extra-special for that 
Boy in Service 


One-year subscription for any boy in 
U. S. Service $1.50* 


This must come to us direct: not through agents. Cana- 
dian subscriptions 50c extra; Foreign $1.00 extra. This 
special gift offer expires December 31, 1942. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 
THIS OPPORTUNITY 


Be among the first to take advantage of the new 
art of LUMIPRINTING, briefly described 
in this issue, pages 27 through 29. Read the 
article and you will realize that here is a form 
of printmaking which will enthuse your students, 
and insure them excellent results at very little 
cost. 


LUMIPRINTING 
THE NEW GRAPHIC ART 


And be among the first to buy and read and 
put to use di Gemma’s new book on this sub- 
ject. This volume, now on the press, is abso- 
lutely the only book on this brand new art. To 
be up-to-date on this art—to know how to 
utilize it at once—you need this book. 


IT WILL BE READY 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Buy a copy for yourself—give it for Christmas. 
Have the satisfaction of knowing that your gift 
is not only the very latest thing in art, but a 
thing which will prove useful for years. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED 
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WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me ........... copies of 


LUMIPRINTING 


By Joseph di Gemma 


PRICE $3.50 
,. > eee 
Please send free Book Catalog 
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All Articles in American Artist are Profusely Illustrated 


Aarons, Leo, advertising photograph, Apr. 13 
Adams, Gridley, U.S. flag do’s and don'ts, Oct. 31 


Advertising art: 

Advertising and the war, Fleischer, R., Mar. 26 
Airbrush, an ideal technic for textile stenciling, 
Randall, Reino, May 26 
Atherton, John, drawings, May 1: 
Bobri, Watson, Ernest W., Mar. 12 

Fun and nonsense in, Guptill, Arthur L., Apr. 12 

Halpert, A., work of, Nov. 14 

Rand, Paul, by Seitlin, Percy, June 12 

Strategy in selling art, Fleischer, R., Mar. 20 

Watson, Ernest W., Fort Ticonderoga comes to life 
in a colorful map by, Nov. 28 

Who says it isn’t “fine art’’?, Stone, Loren, May 24 


> 


Agents, see Artists’ agents 
Aigner, Marion, Religion and art follow our fighting men, 
Nov. 20 
Airbrush, an ideal technic for textile stenciling, Randall, 
Reino, May 26 
Alajalov, Constantin, Labor pains of a cover design, (¢llus., 
part color), Dec. 22 
American flag, see Flags 
Animal sculpture: 
Lathrop, Gertrude K., work of, Oct. 16 
Moore, Bruce, his sculpture and drawings, June 21 
‘Mother and Kid,’’ Lyman S. Carpenter, Jan. 9 
Arms, John Taylor, Status of color etching, Mar. 21 
Arno, Peter, advertising art, Apr. 14 
Art, see also War and art: 
This too, is art; art and imagination in business, 
Jan. 30 
What of art in wartime? (editorial), Jan. 28 
Art Directors Club, New York: 
Annual exhibit of advertising art, May 24 
Annual exhibition of advertising art, Guptill, Arthur 
L.,: Ape, 12 
Art education, This war will end, Dec. 19 
Art In National Defense, Inc., morale activity on the West 
Coast, Mar. 36 
Artists’ agents: 
Authorized organization, June 34 
Strategy in selling art, Fleischer, R., Mar. 20 
Artists’ for Victory, Inc.: 
National poster contest, Sept. 16 
Organization, Mar. 32 


Artists’ materials: 
Art mart, see monthly issues 
Artists’ supplies and priorities, May 36 
Industry's challenge to the artist, Mortellito, D., 

Jan. 10; Feb. 26; Apr. 32 

Atherton, John, advertising art of, May 12 

Benton, Thomas Hart, War paintings of, May 20 

Berman, Sam, and Patston, Edward, advertising art, Apr. 15 

Biemiller, Reynard, Reviewing a calligrapher and designer, 
Sept. 13 

Bobri, Vladimir, Watson, Ernest W., Mar. 12 

Book notes, brief items about books received, see monthly 
issues 

Brackman, Robert, an interview with (/llus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Nov. 7 ; 

Brennan, Francis E., American artists and the war, Sept. 28 

Brindle, Melbourne, advertising art, May 24 

Bulletin board, monthly, survey of opportunities in the arts, 
see monthly issues 

Burchfield, Charles, an interview with (illus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., May 5 

Calhoun, Donald, advertising art, Apr. 15 

Calligraphy, work of Reynard Biemiller reviewed, Sept. 13 


Camouflage, let's look at, Cherkasoff, Nicholas, May 18; 
June 28 
Carlson, John F., an interview with (illus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 12 
Carpenter, Lyman S., ‘Mother and kid,” ceramic reproduc 
tion, Jan. 9 
Cassatt, Mary, ‘Mother and child,” pastel, Oct. 20 
Cave, Elmore, ‘Riveter and his Helper,” sculpture, Sept. 33 
Ceramic sculpture 
“Amish Bride and Groom 
Jan. 9 
Art and science in sculpture, Norton, F. H., and 
Demetrios, G., Mar. 22 
Fluid art of shaping, glazing, decorating and firing 
clay, Jan. 9 
“Mother and Kid,’ Lyman S. Carpenter, Jan. 9 


W. W. Swallow, 


Chamberlain, Samuel, “Rue Saint Séverin, Paris,” pencil 
drawing, Sept. 26 

Charcoal drawing 
Cornwell, Dean, an interview with, Watson, Ernest 

W., Apr. 22 

Kroll, Leon, figure studies, June 9 
Moore, Bruce, his sculpture and drawings, June 21 
Sewell, Amos, an interview with, Watson, Ernest W., 


Sept. 8 
Cherkasoff, Nicholas, Let's look at camouflage, May 18; 
June 28 


Clay Club of New York, community of sculptors, Swarz, S., 
Mar. 18 


Cliche-verre prints, see Lumiprinting 


Color photography, Kodachrome; a new leaf in the artists’ 
sketch book, Ulp, Clifford McCormick, Jan. 14 
Color plates: 
“Adolescence,” ofl painting, Leon Kroll, June 4 
“April Sea,” o7l painting, Stanley Woodward, Jan. 19 
“Conquerors of Yellow Fever,” ofl painting, Dean 
Cornwell, Apr. 24 
“Coot Hunter,” watercolor, Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 17 
“Cover for the New Yorker,” watercolor, Constantin 
Alajalov, Dec. 23 
Danish Girl,” oil painting, Eugene Speicher, Oct. 4 
‘Girl Arranging Flowers,” pastel, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Feb. 17 
‘Haystacks at Railroad Ranch," ofl painting, Ogden 
M. Pleissner, Mar. 4 
‘Map of Fort Ticonderoga,’ watercolor, Ernest W. 
Watson, Nov. 29 
“March Road,” watercolor, Charles Burchfield May 4 
“Quiet Groves,” ofl painting, John F. Carlson, 
Dec. 17 
“Still Life,’ of] painting, Robert Brackman, Nov. 6 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer,” watercolor, Paul Sample, 
Apr. 17 
“When Winter Comes to Conway,” oil painting, 
Stanley Woodward, Jan. 22 
Competitions, see also Bulletin board 
National war poster contest, Sept. 16 
National war poster contest, Sept. 16; Nov. 24 


Cornwall, Dean, Interview with, Watson, Ernest W., Apr. 22 
Covarrubias, Miguel, advertising illustration, May 25 


Cover design, labor pains of a, Dec. 22 
Cover photographs 
Brackman, Robert, Nov. 
Burchfield, Charles, May 
Cornwell, Dean, Apr. 
Davis, Gladys Rockmore, Feb. - 
Kroll, Leon, June 
Pleissner, Ogden M., Mar. 
Speicher, Eugene, Oct. 
Woodward, Stanley, Jan. 
Wyeth, Andrew, Sept. 
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Davis, Floyd M. 
Advertising art, Apt 13 
American illustrator of great originality, Watson, 
Ernest W., Jan. 5 
Davis, Gladys Rockmore, her adventures in pastel, 
(illus., part color), Feb. 15 
DeBrocke Studios, advertising art, Apr. 12 
De Lue, Donald, “Crusader,” wood carving, Nov. 21 
Demetrios, George, see Norton, F. H. 
Dickinson, Robert L., Medical art—more about, Feb. 30 
Di Gemma, Joseph, Lumiprinting, a new graphic art, 
Guptill, Arthur L., Dec. 27 
Dohanos, Stevan: 
Advertising art, May 24 
“Blacksmith Shop,” ink drawing, Dec. 35 
Dorne, Albert, advertising art, Apr. 12 
Drawing, see also Charcoal drawing; Illustration; Pen draw- 
ing; Pencil drawing: 
Cornwell, Dean, an interview with, Watson, 
Ernest W., Apr. 22 
Halpert, A., Nov. 14 
Lathrop, Dorothy P., author and illustrator of chil 
dren's books, Renwick, Stephen Lee, Oct. 12 
Pencil competition, Apr. 29 
Sewell, Amos, interview with, Watson, Ernest W., 
Sept. 8 
Speicher, Eugene, crayon sketches, Oct. 9, 11 
“Surprise in Armour,” Earl Oliver Hurst, Feb. 4 
Dunn Harvey, milestone in the tradition of American illus- 
tration, Watson, Ernest W., June 16 
Editorials: 
Museum's war program, Nov. 24 
Signing-off and looking ahead, June 15 
This war will end, Dec. 19 
What of art in wartime?, Jan. 28 
Engraving: 
“Boats, Penobscot Bay,” Thomas W. Nason, Nov. 18 
“Hebron Barns,” Thomas W. Nason, Nov. 17 
Nason, Thomas W., poet engraver of New England, 
Renwick, Stephen L., Nov. 16 
“Winter Sunlight,” Thomas W. Nason, Nov. 17 
Ensign, Raymond P., new art education editor, Dec. 19 
Etching: 
“Fiona,” Cathal B. O’Toole, June 24 
More about soft ground etching, Swann, James, 
Feb. 24 
O'Toole, Cathal B., while there’s copper there’s hope, 
June 24 
Rembrandt, ‘Agony in the Garden,” reproduction, 
Apr. 6 
Soft ground etching, Margulies, J., Mar. 21 
Status of color etching, Arms, John Taylor, and 
Pescheret, Leon R., Mar. 21 
Fabry, Jaro, “This Is the Enemy,” war poster, Dec. cover 
Flags, U.S., do’s and don'ts, Adams, Gridley, Oct. 31 
Fleischer, Ruth, Strategy in selling art, Mar. 20 
Fort Ticonderoga, see Ticonderoga 
Fuller, Justine E., head detail by, Sept. 33 
Guptill, Arthur L.: 
Fun and nonsense in advertising art, Apr. 12 
Lumiprinting, a new graphic art, Dec. 27 
Halpert, A., advertising art of, Nov. 14 
Hanig, Saul, Pencil drawing; second prize in pencil com 
petition, reproduction, Apr. 30 
Hayman, Herbert Daniel, advertising art, May 25 
Helck, Peter, illustrator of locomotives, Jan. 23 
Hook, Richard, advertising art, Apr. 13 
Hornung, Clarence P., Government propaganda more effec 
tive, how to make, May 16 
Horowitz, Louise McMahan, advertising design, Apr. 12 
Humor in advertising, see Advertising art, fun and nonsens¢ 
in 
Hurst, Earl Oliver, an illustrator who laughs at life, 
Watson, Ernest W., Feb. 5 
Illustration: 
Cornwell, Dean, an interview with, Watson, Ernest 
W., Apr. 22 
Davis, Floyd M., American illustrator of great 
originality, Watson, Ernest W., Jan. 4 
Dunn, Harvey, an interview with, Watson, Ernest 
W., June 16 


Hurst, Earl Oliver, an illustrator who laughs at life, 
Watson, Ernest W., Feb. 5 
In Search of an Eldorado,” Harvey Dunn, June 17 
Lathrop, Dorothy P., author and illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, Renwick, Stephen L., Oct. 12 
Medical, see Medical art 
Sewell, Amos, interview with, Watson, Ernest W., 
Sept. 8 
Industrial design: 
Industry's challenge to the artist, Mortellito, D., 
Jan. 10; Feb. 26; Apr. 32 
Kent, Norman, linoleum cut of two nudes by, June 15 
Keppler, Victor, advertising Photograph, May 24 
Kodachrome; a new leaf in the artist’s sketch book, 
Ulp, Clifford McCormick, Jan. 14 
Koepnick, Robert, ‘Christ, the Light of the World, 
sculpture, Sept. 33 
Kratina, George, “Christ, the Light of the World,” 
sculpture, Sept. 43 
Kroll, Leon, interview with, (s//us., part color), Watson, 
Ernest W., June 5 
Kronengold, Adolph, advertising art, Apr. 15 
Landscape: 
Burchfield, Charles, an interview with (dllus., part 
color), May 5 
Carlson, John F., interview with, (dllus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 12 
Murray Bay, Canada,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 10 
Pennsylvania Landscape,’ Thomas W. Nason, 
Nov. 19 
Pleissner, Ogden M., distinguished painter of Amer- 
ican landscape, (//lus., part color), Mar. 5 
Quiet Groves,” (color), John F. Carlson, Dec. 17 
‘Winter Idyl,” John F. Carlson, Dec. 18 
Woodward, Stanley, painter of the sea and New 
England’s rocky coast, (sllus., part color), 
Jan. 15 
Lathrop, Dorothy P., author and illustrator of children’s 
books, Renwick, Stephen L., Oct. 12 
Lathrop, Gertrude K., sculpture by, Oct. 16 
Lettering 
Biemiller, Reynard, calligrapher and designer, 
Sept. 13 
Lettering is exciting, Price, Matlack, Jan. 24 
Leyendecker, J. C., advertising art, May 25 
Lithography: 
“Lobsterman’s Cove,’’ Stow Wengenroth, Jan. 13 
Stow Wengenroth makes a lithograph, Jan. 12 
Locomotives, Peter Helck loves, Jan. 23 
Lumiprinting, a new graphic art developed by Joseph di 
Gemma, Guptill, Arthur L., Dec. 27 
Maps, Fort Ticonderoga comes to life in colorful map b 


Ernest W. Watson, Nov. 28 
Margulies, Joseph, Soft ground etching, Mar. 21 


= 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Art and science in 
sculpture, Norton F. H., and Demetrios, G., Mar. 22 


Mastro-Valerio, Alessandro, American master of mezzotint, 
Weddige, Emil, Sept. 5; Oct. 21 


Materials, see Artists’ materials 
Medical art—more about, Feb. 30 
Meiére, Hildreth, and Ross, Louis, triptych by, Nov. 21 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rembrandt, art of, Apr. 6 
Mezzotint, Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, American master of, 
Sept. 5; Oct. 21 
‘Bathers,”’ Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, Sept. 4 
Modrakowska, Eleanor, Pastels, their preparation and pres 
ervation, Oct. 20 
Moore, Bruce, sculpture and drawings, June 21 
Mortellito, Domenico, Industry's challenge to the artist, 
Jan. 10; Feb. 26; Apr. 32 
Mural painting: 
Cornwell, Dean, an interview with, Watson, Ernest 


W., Apr. 22 

Kroll, Leon, an interview with, Watson Ernest W.., 
June 5 

“Worcester War Memorial Mural,’ Leon Kroll, 
June 10 


Museum of Modern Art, New York 
National war poster competition, review of, 
Matlack Price, Dec. 5 
War program of, Nov. 24 
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Nason, Thomas W., poet engraver of New England, 
Renwick, Stephen L., Nov. 16 

Nicholas, Suzanne, “Christ, the Light of the World, 
culpture, Sept. 33 


Nickelsen, John, his excursion in the field of tile design 
Nov. 22 
Norton, Frederick H., and Demetrios, George, A 


science in sculpture, Mar. 22 
Oil painting: 

“Adolescence,” (color), Leon Kroll, June 4 

April Sea,” (color), Stanley Woodward, Jan. 19 

Atherton, John, May 13 

“August Afternoon,” Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Feb. 22 

‘Barber Shop,” Paul Sample, Apr. 21 

‘Beaver Meadow,” Paul Sample, Apr. 20 

Brackman, Robert, an interview with, (i/lus., part 
color), Watson, Ernest W., Nov. 

Carlson, John F., interview with, (s/lus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 12 

Danish Girl,” (color), Eugene Speicher, Oct. 4 

“Debora,’’ Gladys Rockmore Davis, Feb. 20 

‘“Emma,”’ Gladys Rockmore Davis, Feb. 21 

“Going to Town,” Paul Sample, Apr. 21 

Grazing,” Ogden M. Pleissner, Mar. 10 

‘Haystacks at Railroad Ranch,” (color), Ogden M. 
Pleissner, Mar. 4 

Hill-Billy,” Floyd M. Davis, Jan. 5 

‘Hunter in the Hills,’ Leon Kroll, June 

“Invasion,” John Atherton, May 14 

Kroll, Leon, interview with, (/llu3., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., June 5 

“Morning Hours,” Robert Brackman, Nov. 12 

‘Mountain Village,’ Paul Sample, Apr. 20 

Nude on Blue Couch,” Leon Kroll, June 6 

“On the Shore of Connecticut,” Robert Brackman, 
Nov. 13 

“Passing of Winter,’ Paul Sample, Apr. 21 

Pleissner, Ogden M., distinguished painter of the 
American landscape, (i/lus., part color), Mar. § 

“Portrait,” Alajalov, Dec. 26 

“Portrait of Jean Bellows” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 

“Quarry on the Cape,” Leon Kroll, June 7 

“Quiet Groves,” (color), John F. Carlson, Dec. 17 

‘Silvery Rays,’’ Stanley Woodward, Jan. 17 

‘South Pass City,” Ogden M. Pleissner, Mar. 10 

“Southern Slav,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 6 

Speicher, Eugene, an interview with, (c/lus., part 
color), Watson, Ernest W., Oct. 5 

“Stacking Alfalfa,” Ogden M.° Pleissner, Mar. 

“Still Lite,” (color), Robert Brackman, Nov. 6 

‘Storm Over Lanesville,” Stanley Woodward, Jan. 20 

“Torso,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 6 

When Winter Comes to Conway,” (color), 
Stanley Woodward, Jan. 22 


Woodward, Stanley, painter of the sea and New 


England's rocky coast, (éllus., part color), 


Jan. 15 
O'Toole, Cathal B., While there’s copper there’s hope 
June 24 


Painting, see Airbrush; Artists’ materials; Landscape; Mural 
painting; Oil painting; Pastel; Portraiture; Still life; 
Watercolor 

Pastel: 

Davis, Gladys Rockmore, her adventure in pastel, 
(illus., part color), Feb. 15 


“Gil Arranging Flowers,” (¢ lor), Gladys Rock- 


more Davis, Feb. 17 
Mother and Child,’’ Mary Cassatt, Oct. 20 
‘‘Noel,”” Gladys Rockmore Davis, Feb. 20 
Preparation and preservation of, Modrakowska, 
Eleanor, Oct. 20 
“Sally,” Gladys Rockmore Davis, Feb. 15 
‘Torso,’ Gladys Rockmore Davis, Feb. 16 
Pen drawing: 
Dohanos, Stevan, “Blacksmith Shop, Dec. .35 
Halpert, A., advertising art, Nov. 14 
Rosenberg, Louis C., “Copenhagen Fish Market,” 
Dec. 30 


Pencil draw ing 
Al ( tin, sketches for cover design, 
D ‘ 
Bobr Mar. 16 
Burchheld, ¢ ches, May 8 
Chamberlain, Samuel, ‘Rue Saint Séverin,” Sept. 26 
Fiona,” s/ r, Cathal B. O'Toole, June 25 


Invasion,’ Art Wells, Apr. 29 
Pencil competition, Apr. 29; May 20 
Old Houses,” Woodward, Stanley, Dec. 30 
Wyeth, Andrew, sketches, Sept. 18, 23 
Pescheret, Leon R., Status of color etching, Mar. 21 
Photography 
Kodachrome; a new leaf in the artists’ sketch book, 
Ulp, Clifford McCormick, Jan, 14 
Plastics: 
Industry's challenge to the artist, Mortellito, D., 
Feb 26 
Pleissner, Ogden M., distinguished painter of the American 
landscape, (s/lus., part color), Mar. 5 
Portrait sculpture, Art and science in sculpture, Norton, 
F. H., and Demetrios, George, Mar. 22 
Portraiture: 
“Bartlett Arkell,” o7/ painting, Brackman, Robert, 
Nov. 12 
Danish Girl,” (color), Eugene Speicher, Oct. 4 
Davis, Gladys Rockmore, her adventure in pastel, 
(illu , Part color), Feb. 15 
‘Head of a Negro,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 8 
‘Jean Bellows,’’ Eugene Speicher, Oct. 7 
“Josephine,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 9 
Red Moore, Hunter,’’ Eugene Speicher, Oct. 8 
Speicher, Eugene, an interview with (sllus., part 
color), Watson, Ernest W., Oct. 5 
“Welsh Girl,” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 9 
Poster art, see War posters 
Price, Matlack: 
Do painters think posters—or just paint them/?, 
Oct. 18; Nov. 27 
Lettering is exciting, Jan. 24 
New art-in-war editor, Dec. 19 
2224 war posters; review of national war poster 
competition, Dec. 5 
War posters that get action, Apr. 8; May 21 
Prints, see Engraving; Etching; Lithography; Lumiprinting; 
Mezzotint; Wood Engraving 
Priorities and allocations, industrial artists’ supplies and, 
May 36 
Propaganda, see also War posters: 
Government, made more effective, Horning, Clarence 
P., May 16 
Rabut, Paul L., advertising illustration, May 25 
Rand, Paul: 
Advertising art, Apr. 14 
Advertising art of, Seitlin, Percy, June 12 
Randall, Reino, Airbrush, an ideal technic for textile 
stenciling, May 26 
Patston, Edward, see Berman, Sam 
Reilly, Frank J. 
“Buy Defense Bonds,” poster, Mar. 36 
Triptych, painted for Citizens Committee for the 
Army and Navy, June 26 
Religion and art follow our fighting men, Aigner, Marion, 
Nov. 20 
Rembrandt, art of, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Apr. 6 
Renwick, Stephen Le« 
Dorothy P. Lathrop, author and illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, Oct. 12 
Thomas W. Nason, poet engraver of New England, 
Nov. 16 
Rosenberg, Louis C., “Copenhagen Fish Market,” pen and 
wash drawing, Dec. 30 
Ross, Louis, see Meiére, H. 
Sample, Paul, art and life of, (sllus., part color), Apr. 16 
Schiwetz, E. M., fourth prize in pencil competition, May 20 
Sculpture, see also Animal sculpture; Ceramic sculpture ; 
Portrait sculpture 
Community of sci#ptors; story of the Clay Club of 
New York, Swarz, S., Mar. 18 
Moore, Bruce, his sculpture and drawings, June 21 
Training of a sculptor, Wheelock, W., June 34 
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Seitlin, Percy, advertising art of Paul Rand, June 12 


} 


Selander, Arthur A., pencil sketch, honorable mention 
pencil competition, May 20 

Sewell, Amos, interview with, Watson, Ernest W., Sept. 8 

Shop windows, see Window display 

Soft ground etching, see Etching 

Soloway, Ruth, Stop, look, buy; window displays by, Feb. 10 

Speicher, Eugene, an interview with, (d/lus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Oct. 5 

Still life: 


Brackman, Robert, interview with, (i/lus., part color) 
Watson, Ernest W., Nov. 


Dahlias,”” Eugene Speicher, Oct. 10 

“Still Life,’ (color), Robert Brackman, Nov. 6 

“Still Life with Feathers,” John Atherton, May 14 
Stone, Loten, Who says it isn’t “fine art’ ?, May 24 


Swallow, W. W., “Amish Bride and Groom, the Bishop and 
the Dowry,” ceramic reproduction, Jan. 9 


Swann, James: 
More about soft ground etching, Feb. 24 


Swarz, Sahl, Community of Sculptors; story of the Clay 
Club of New York, Mar. 18 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 10th national ceramic 
exhibition, Jan. 9 
Textile: stenciling, airbrush, an ideal technic for, Randall, 
Reino, May 26 
Ticonderoga, Fort, comes to life in a colorful map by 
Ernest W. Watson, Nov. 28 
Tiles: 
Nickelsen, John; his excursion in the field of tile 
design, Nov. 22 
Trade-marks: 
Horning, Clarence P., shows how to make government 
propaganda more effective, May 16 
Tulk, Alfred, triptych by, Nov. 20 
Ulp, Clifford McCormick, Kodachrome; a new leaf in the 
artists’ sketch book, Jan. 14 
United Service Organizations: 
Art can serve in boosting spirit of service men using 
USO clubhouses, Sept. 31 
Valerio, Alessandro Mastro-, see Mastro-Valerio, Alessandro 


War and art, see also War posters: 
Advertising and the war, Fleischer, R., Mar. 26 
American artists and the war, Sept. 28 
Art competition for men of the armed forces, May 32 
Art in the war, Mar. 31 
Morale activity on the West Coast, Mar. 36 
Other opportunities for artists in the armed forces 
May 31 
Religion and art follow our fighting men, Aigner, 
Marion, Nov. 20 
This war will end (editorial), Dec. 19 
2224 war posters; review of the national war postet 
competition, Matlack Price, Dec. 5 
War program of Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
Nov. 24 
What of art in wartime (editorial), Jan. 28 
War posters: 
“Buy Defense Bonds,” Frank J. Reilly, Mar. 36 


Do painters think posters—or just paint them ?, Price, 
Matlack, Oct. 18; Nov. 27 

National war poster contest, Sept. 16; Nov. 24 

National war poster competition, review of, 
Matlack Price, Dec. 5 

To aid poster artists: Letter to graphic artists from 
Othce of War Information, Oct. 31 


War posters that get action, Price, Matlack, 
Apr. 8; May 21 


Watercolor: 


Burchfield, Charles, an interview with, (d/lus., part 
color), Watson, Ernest W., May 5 

“Coot Hunter,” (color), Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 17 

“First Hepaticas,” Charles Burchfield, May 6 

“Great Elm,” Charles Burchfield, May 7 


“Grupp’s Gymnasium,” Paul Sample, Apr. 19 


All Articles in American Artist are Profusely. Illustrated — 
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In a Deserted House,’’ Charles Burchfield, Mav 6 
Island Dawn,” Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 19 
Lobster Pots,” Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 19 


Map of Ticonderoga,” (color), Ernest W. Watson, 
Nov. 29 


March Road,” (color), Charles Burchfield, May 4 


‘Market at Christmastime,’ Charles Burchfield. 
May 9 


Monday Morning,’ Ogden M. Pleissner, Mar. 11 

Morning Lobsterman,”’ Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 20 

Night Wind,’’ Charles Burchfield, May 6 

Nude,” Floyd M. Davis, Jan. 8 

Old Houses in Winter,’ Charles Burchfield, May 

Passing Showers,’’ Ogden M. Pleissner, Mar. 11 

Pleissner, Ogden M., distinguished painter of the 
American landscape, (s/lus., part color), Mar. 5 

Road to Friendship,” Andrew Wyeth, Sept. 22 

Sample, Paul, art and life of, (éllus., part color) 
Apr. 16 

Silver Light,” Charles Burchheld, May 

Sunday Morning,” Charles Burchfield, May 6 

“Sweet Hour of Prayer,” (color), Paul Sample, 


Apr. 17 
Wreck on Doughnut Point,’ Andrew Wyeth, 
sept. 21 


Wyeth, Andrew, one of America’s youngest and most 
talented painters, (sllus., part color), Sept. 17 
Watson, Ernest W. 
Amos Sewell, an interview with, Sept. 8 
Bobri, Mar. 12 
Brackman, Robert, an interview with, Nov. 7 
Carlson, John F., an interview with, Dec. 12 
Charles Burchfield in 1942, May 5 
Dean Cornwell, an interview with, Apr. 22 
Earl Oliver Hurst, an illustrator who laughs at life, 
Feb. 5 
Eugene Speicher, an interview with, Oct. 5 
Floyd M. Davis, an American illustrator of great 
originality, Jan. 4 
Fort Ticonderoga comes to life in a colorful map, 
Nov. 28 
Harvey Dunn, an interview with, June 16 
Weddige, Emil, Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, American master 
of mezzotint, Sept. 5; Oct. 21 
Wells, Art, “Invasion,” first prize in pencil competition, 
Apr. 29 
Wengenroth, Stow 
Makes a lithograph, Jan. 12 
Triptych by, Nov. 20 
Wheeler, Nina Barr, triptych by, Nov. 21 
Wheelock, Warren, Training of a sculptor, June 34 
Wherry, Paul A., pencil sketch, honorary mention in pencil 
competition, May 20 
Williams, Wheeler, lectern by, Nov. 20 
Williamson, James, advertising art, Apr. 14, 15 
Window display 
Stop, look, buy; window displays by Ruth Soloway, 
Feb. 10 
Wood engraving 
“Deer Mice,” Lathrop, Dorothy P., Oct. 14 
Lyme Farm,” Thomas W. Nason, Nov. 17 
Nason, Thomas W., poet engraver of New England, 
Renwick, Stephen L., Nov. 16 


Pennsylvania Landscape,’ Thomas W. Nason, 
Nov. 19 
Walden,” tllustratio: r, Thomas W. Nason, 


Nov. 17 
Woodward, Stanley 
“Old House,” pencil drawing, Dec. 30 
Painter of the sea and New England’s rocky coast, 
(illus., part color), Jan. 15 


Wyeth, Andrew, One of America’s youngest and most 


talented painters, (/lus., part color), Sept. 1 
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COLOR AND METHOD 
IN PAINTING 


By Ernest W. Watson 


This is a veritable textbook based on the work of 
twelve of America’s greatest painters — Eugene 
Speicher, Charles Burchfield, Robert Brackman, 
Peppino Mangravite, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Og- 
den M. Pleissner, Stanley Woodward, John F. 
Carlson, Andrew Wyeth, Eliot O’Hara, Paul 
Sample, and Leon Kroll. The book reveals their 


idea sources, and how the idea develops through 
experimental studies. It is filled with shoptalk of 
materials and painting procedures, sometimes accom- 
panied by special demonstrations, with photographs 
showing step-by-step development of the picture. 
A beautiful volume, printed on fine plate paper. 
Superb binding. Page size 9 x 12. 12 full color 
reproductions selected by the artists themselves. 
150 beautiful halftones, reproductions of paintings 
and photographs of artists equipment. Drawings 
and sketches. Ample text, much of it in the words 
of the artists represented. $5.00. 
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PENCIL DRAWING 
By Ernest W. Watson 


In this revised and enlarged edition, 18 reproduc- 
tions of Watson’s best pencil drawings have been 
added to instructive material formerly published in 
a much smaller book. Descriptive captions are also 
included Part I demonstrates 12 different 
pencil technics, and discusses pencils, papers, and 
the many factors that enter into pencil drawing . . 

Part II is a collection of beautifully reproduced 


drawings (on 9 x 12 pages of plate paper) which 
show ‘s pens of the procedures demonstrated 
in Part It is the handsomest book on the 
subject to be published in recent years, and ex- 
tremely useful. $2.50. 

PEN DRAWING 

By Arthur L. Guptill 


The or 8 by-step descriptions lead the reader from 
a consideration of the necessary materials through 
exercises designed to acquaint him with their use, 
until soon he is experimenting naturally and en- 
joyably with all sorts of subjects treated in a 
variety of ways. The student is thus lead gradu 


ally to the development of an individual style. The 
illustrations include still life, trees, landscapes, 
buildings, animals, figures, etc. Bound in cloth 


covered board. $1.00. 
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CONVERSATION PLCES 





OUR FEATURE 
FOR DECEMBER 


Conversation Pieces 


Illustrations by Alajalov. Commen- 
tary by Janet Flanner. The gift 
book of this or any year! Large size 
(10 x 14) with 16 color plates and 


100 other illustrations by the favor- 
ite “New Yorker” cover artist who 
has created a masterful book depict- 
ing in his inimitable and satirical 
way the lighter pursuits of democ- 
racy, the American people, at play, 
at work, at war. Janet Flanner’s 
text adds just the right touch to this 
scintillating, humorous, commentary 


of modern life. “Conversation 
Pieces” solves every gift problem, 
especially for him. $3.75. 











THE ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS 


FOR 1943 
By Samuel Chamberlain 
Edited by Samuel Chamberlain, these practical, 
beautiful Calendars have become a familiar and 
loved item, particularly appropriate at Christmas 
time. Each Calendar is 6 x 8 and contains 56 
beautiful full-page photographs, in warm gravure, 
opposite a week-by-week reminder pad for engage- 
ments. You will keep the Calendar permanently for 
its beauty, and you will find it an unusual gift 


with a lasting message. Each of the Calendars is 
specially boxed for Christmas. $1.00 each, in special 
Christmas Gift Box. 
Subjects 
The New England Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 
The Ski Calendar 


The Washington, D. C. Calendar 


+ 
Give Books 


for 


Christmas 


2ist ART DIRECTORS 


ANNUAL 


{ Famous Yearbook 


’ 


The very best examples of the past year’s advertis- 
ing art and magazine illustration are contained in 
this mammoth and magnificant book. There are 
more than 300 selected subjects, all recently ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. These were chosen by competent juries as 
the most significant of many thousands submitted 
to the Art Directors Club by artists and art di- 
rectors all over the land. There are paintings, 
drawings, and photographs in color and black and 
white; continuities, posters, ornamental designs, 
magazine covers, color and black and white illus- 
trations, booklets, etc. The work covers every me- 
dium and technique. In paper, engraving, printing, 
binding, layout and typography the 2ist ANNUA 


is a worthy successor to earlier editions—an out- 
of book-making art. Its 
are especially fine. 
$6.00. 


standing example 
reproductions 
pages, size 8% x 11% 


color 
There are 200 








SO—YOU’RE GOING TO 
BE AN ARTIST! 


By Matlack Price 


When one leaves school and starts out to sell his 
creative ability and technical skill, he becomes a 
business man of sorts. He needs samethi more 
than a big black portfolio filled with brilliantly 
rendered drawings or designs. He needs to know 
how to sell his services to executives who have seen 


hundreds of drawings as good as his. This book 
sets him on the right track, telling him about the 
business of being an artist. Then, too, it offers 


numerous practical selling tips of great value to the 
fine artist who may turn to commercial work. $2.50. 


TYPE SPECIMENS 
By William Longyear 


Contains 145 specimens of type faces in common 
use; also 58 specimens of antique and exotic types 
such as have lately been revived, and 80 pages de- 
voted to 90 complete alphabets, with numerals, most 
of them reproduced in several sizes. Included are 
pages of rules and .decorative material, and exam- 
ples of well printed matter. Also [a ee 
marks; definitions of printing terms, explanation o 
point system, and instruction on lettering and lay- 
out. $2.50 





If any book proves disappointing, return it directly to us in its original condition within five days and your money will be re- 
turned or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. Write for our free catalog of art and craft beoks. 
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SPEED AND MORE SPEED! That’s the cry today. 
More soldiers in a hurry! More tanks in a hurry! 
More planes in a hurry! More ships in a hurry .. . 
And America, slow to start but unbeatably fast 
when she gets going, has accepted this challenge 
and is delivering the men and the goods with speed 
and yet more speed. 


THE HUMBLE PENCIL’S PART. We would be the 
first to admit that the Koh-I-Noor pencil is but a 
small and a relatively insignificant tool, when com- 
pared with tanks and ships and planes. Yet we are 
proud that in its humble way the Koh-I-Noor pencil! 
is more important to the war effort than some 
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people realize. It actually helps to create the essen- 
tial speed just mentioned. Think how the engineer 
or draftsman is slowed down a dozen times a day if 
he uses an inferior pencil—one with cross-grained 
wood, gritty lead, inequalities of grading. Annoy- 
ances which in ordinary times might seem worth 
scarcely a thought grow in importance and multiply 
in times like these. It’s to avoid all this that he uses 
the Koh-I-Noor. 


The artist, too, needs the Koh-I-Noor if he is to do 
his work speedily and well. He, like the engineer 
and draftsman, deserves a pencil consistent with his 


skill . . . In short, whoever needs a pencil needs 
the Koh-I-Noor. 





handling. Made in one degree only. 
form No. 208. 

















186 SANGUINE PENCIL. This pencil combines a texture and color long sought for 
by artists. It is one of the mediums used by the old masters and will be found es- 
pecially suitable for life sketching and is also very pleasing when used in combina- 
tion with the 190A Carbon Pencil. As the Sanguine is a chalk pencil, drawings made 
with it must necessarily be “fixed” if they are to withstand any great amount of 
Also made in lead form No. 2620, and stick 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 2 




















KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 








